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THE  SITUATION  IN  IRAQ 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12,  1996 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:15  a.m.,  in  room 
SD-106,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Strom  Thurmond 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Thurmond,  Warner,  Cohen,  McCain,  Coats, 
Hutchison,  Inhofe,  Nimn,  Exon,  Levin,  Glenn,  Robb,  Lieberman, 
and  Bryan. 

Committee  staff  members  present:  Romie  L.  Brownlee,  staff  di- 
rector; George  W.  Lauffer,  deputy  staff  director;  and  Christine  K. 
Cimko,  press  secretary. 

Professional  staff  members  present:  John  R.  Barnes,  Lucia  M. 
Chavez,  Paul  M.  Longs  worth.  Cord  A.  Sterling. 

Minority  staff  members  present:  David  Lyles;  Richard  D. 
DeBobes,  coimsel;  and  David  Levine. 

Staff  assistants  present:  Patricia  L.  Banks,  Shawn  H.  Edwards, 
J.  Reaves  McLeod,  and  Sharen  E.  Reaves. 

Research  assistants  present:  Pamela  L.  Farrell. 

Committee  members'  assistants  present:  Judith  A.  Ansley,  assist- 
ant to  Senator  Warner;  Ann  E.  Sauer,  assistant  to  Senator  McCain; 
Thomas  L.  Lankford,  assistant  to  Senator  Smith;  David  W.  Davis, 
assistant  to  Senator  Hutchison;  John  F.  Luddy  H,  assistant  to  Sen- 
ator Inhofe;  Andrew  W.  Johnson,  assistant  to  Senator  Exon;  Rich- 
ard W.  Fieldhouse,  assistant  to  Senator  Levin;  Steven  A.  Wolfe,  as- 
sistant to  Senator  Kennedy;  Suzanne  M.  McKenna,  assistant  to 
Senator  Glenn;  Suzanne  Dabkowski,  assistant  to  Senator  Robb; 
and  Mary  Weaver  Bennett,  assistant  to  Senator  Bryan. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  STROM  THURMOND 

Chairman  Thurmond.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  were  informed  that  Senator  Nunn  was  on  the  way,  but  Sen- 
ator Bryan  is  here  now,  so  I  think  we  will  go  ahead. 

The  committee  will  receive  testimony  today  from  outside  experts 
on  U.S.  policy  regarding  Iraq  and  the  situation  regarding  Iraq.  In 
particular,  the  committee  is  interested  in  testimony  on  U.S.  policy 
in  the  aflermath  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  In  testimony  before  the 
House  in  March  1996,  United  Nations  Ambassador  Madeleine 
Albright  testified  that  U.S.  policy  after  the  Persian  Gulf  War  was 
to  prevent  Iraq  from  developing  weapons  of  mass  destruction  again 
or  from  threatening  regional  peace  and  security. 

(1) 


The  administration  has  stated  that  U.S.  economic  and  weapons 
sanctions  are  to  remain  in  place  until  Iraq  is  in  overall  compliance 
with  all  relevant  Security  Council  resolutions.  That  means  that 
Iraq  would  have  to  cease  its  development  of  all  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  and  allow  the  United  Nations  Special  Commission  on 
Iraq  to  inspect  all  nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  facilities,  to  en- 
sure that  not  only  have  these  weapons  been  accounted  for  and  de- 
stroyed, but  that  they  are  not  being  developed  and  produced  again. 

Iraq  must  also  cease  its  repression  of  its  citizens,  such  as  the 
Kurds  in  Norther  Iraq,  the  Shias  in  the  South,  and  other  Iraqi  citi- 
zens who  may  disagree  with  Saddam  Hussein's  regime.  Further, 
Iraq  must  cease  its  support  for  terrorism  and  terrorist  groups,  and 
return  all  stolen  property  and  account  for  Kuwaitis  who  are  miss- 
ing as  a  result  of  the  Iraqi  invasion  in  Kuwait  in  1990. 

As  our  members  are  aware,  Iraq  has  not  fully  complied  with  any 
of  these  obligations.  Iraq  has  impeded  the  United  Nations  Special 
Commission  from  fulfilling  the  mandate  to  ensure  the  dismantle- 
ment and  destruction  of  Iraq's  weapons  of  mass  destruction  facili- 
ties by  preventing  inspections  on  a  number  of  occasions  and  by 
lying  to  the  U.N.  on  this  accounting  of  these  systems.  Iraq  contin- 
ues to  repress  its  citizens,  as  witnessed  by  its  most  recent  attack 
against  the  Kurds  in  Northern  Iraq  and  reports  that  the  Iraqi  mili- 
tary rounded  up  and  killed  hundreds  of  Iraqi  opposition  citizens 
living  in  Northern  Iraq. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Gulf  War,  Iraq  continues  to  allow  inter- 
national terrorists  refuge  in  Iraq  and  continues  to  use  terrorism  to 
accomplish  its  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  policy  goals.  For  exam- 
ple, in  1993,  the  Kuwaiti  Government  informed  the  United  States 
of  an  Iraqi  intelligence  service  plan  to  assassinate  former  President 
Bush.  The  results  are  evidence  that  several  Iraqi  dissidents  living 
overseas  have  been  murdered  by  Iraqi  operatives. 

Our  witnesses  today  include  the  Honorable  James  Baker,  former 
Secretary  of  State  for  President  Bush  during  the  Persian  Gulf  War, 
and  Dr.  Tony  Cordesman,  of  the  Center  for  Strategic  and  Inter- 
national Studies.  Both  witnesses  are  experts  in  the  area  of  foreign 
policy  in  general  and  specifically  experts  in  the  area  of  the  Midole 
East.  I  believe  they  can  provide  the  committee  with  the  benefit  of 
their  expertise  on  objectives  consistency  and  success  of  U.S.  policy 
in  Iraq,  the  significance  or  impact  of  economic  and  arms  export 
sanctions  on  Iraq's  military  force,  and  the  current  situation  in  Iraq. 

We  will  proceed  with  Secretary  Baker  first,  and  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  questions  and  answers  fi*om  Secretary  Baker,  we  will  move 
to  our  next  witness,  Mr.  Cordesman. 

Senator  Nunn  is  not  here.  Senator  Bryan,  do  you  have  an  open- 
ing statement? 

STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  RICHARD  H.  BRYAN 

Senator  Bryan.  Very  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  welcome  the 
Secretary  here.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  him  before  us  again,  and 
as  one  member  who  was  pleased  to  support  the  policy  that  he  and 
former  President  Bush  put  together  as  part  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  and  prior  to  that  Operation  Desert  Shield,  we  are  delighted 
to  have  him  here  and  to  hear  any  insights  that  he  might  have  to 
share  with  us. 


I  suppose  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  genesis  of  our  pohcy  in  Iraq 
today  began  under  your  leadership  and  the  former  President's,  and 
we  would  look  forward  to  hearing  your  comments  and  insights,  and 
I  look  forward  to  hearing  your  testimony. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Does  any  other  member  have  any  com- 
ments? 

Senator  WAR^^ER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  we  go  forward  with 
the  witness. 

Chairman  THURMO^fD.  Since  there  are  no  comments  from  other 
members,  we  will  proceed.  Secretary  Baker,  we  will  now  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  you,  and  we  thank  you  for  coming.  We  look  upon  you, 
as  I  said,  as  an  expert  in  this  area. 

STATEMENTT  OF  JAMES  A.  BAKER  IH,  FORMER  SECRETARY  OF 

STATE 

Mr.  Baker.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank 
you.  Senator  Bryan,  for  your  comments,  and  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  let  me  begin  by  saying  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  on  the  recent  de- 
velopments related  to  Iraq,  which  as  you  have  noted,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  your  opening  statement  is  a  subject  of  great  importance, 
and  certainly  one  of  great  timeliness. 

Because  tnis  hearing  was  originally  intended  to  consider  another 
issue,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  opening  remarks  will  be  very  brief,  but 
I  want  to  make  three  points.  First  of  all,  I  want  to  say  that  I  think 
the  administration  was  fully  justified  in  responding  militarily  to 
Saddam  Hussein's  provocation  in  Northern  Iraq,  although  I  think 
one  could  question  the  nature  and  the  sufficiency  of  that  military 
response. 

The  United  States  and  her  coalition  allies  have  put  down  quite 
a  number  of  markers,  many  in  the  form  of  United  Nations  Security 
Council  resolutions,  to  govern  and  constrain  Iraq's  behavior  both 
internally  and  externally,  and  once  again,  as  we  have  seen  so  often 
in  the  past,  Saddam  Hussein  has  crossed  the  line — this  time,  of 
course,  literally.  By  moving  his  troops  across  the  36th  parallel  and 
apprehending  and  executing  Kurds,  he  displayed  contempt  for 
warnings  from  the  United  States  of  America,  and  so  the  credibility 
of  the  United  States  was  very  much  at  stake. 

When  we  say  that  certain  actions  if  taken  will  have  con- 
sequences, then  it  is  very,  very  important  in  my  view  that  there 
should  be  consequences  when  those  actions  are  taken.  The  fact  that 
the  response  was  centered  in  the  south  was  very  appropriate  in  my 
view.  We  have  vital  national  interests  at  stake  in  the  south,  and 
the  destruction  of  air  defenses  was  a  prerequisite  to  patrolling  an 
expanded  no-fly  zone. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  that  our  re- 
sponse was  strong  enough.  Iraq  under  Saddam  Hussein  only  under- 
stands force.  More  to  the  point,  it  seems  only  to  understand  over- 
whelming force.  When  we  respond  in  a  situation  like  this,  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  need  to  be  limited  so  as  to  be  proportionate  to  the 
provocation.  Rather  than  stopping  at  air  defense  sites  in  the  south, 
we  could  have  and  probably  should  have  bombed  military  targets 


in  and  around  Baghdad,  as  well  as  Republican  Guard  forces  above 
the  36th  parallel. 

The  fact  that  Iraq  has  announced  it  will  no  longer  respect  our  no- 
fly  zone,  is  rebuilding  its  damaged  air  defense  sites  in  the  south, 
and  has  in  fact  now  fired  at  our  aircraft  patrolling  the  no-fly  zone, 
strengthens  my  view  in  this  regard.  This  brings  me  to  my  second 
point.  For  6  years  we  have  been  operating  in  the  Persian  Gulf  re- 
gion with  the  legitimacy  of  an  unprecedented  international  coali- 
tion supporting  us.  I  find  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  extremely  regrettable 
that  no  member  states  of  that  coalition,  with  the  exception  only  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  initially  supported  us  in  these  actions. 

Why  was  that  the  case?  What  happened,  or  what  did  not  hap- 
pen? Was  it  a  lack  of  consultation?  Was  it  simply  an  inability  to 
persuade  and  convince?  Or  was  it  simply  that  our  relations  with 
our  coalition  partners  have  deteriorated  this  much  over  the  last 
few  years?  When  the  President  was  asked  this  question  at  his 
press  briefing  after  the  strikes,  he  had  no  real  answer.  That  brings 
me  to  my  third  and  last  point. 

I  think  we  should  have  made  greater  efforts  to  monitor  and,  if 
possible,  to  shape  developments  in  the  north.  Consistent,  intensive, 
and  creative  diplomacy  might  have  prevented  the  factionalism  that 
split  the  Kurds  into  two  warring  groups,  one  aligned  with  Iraq 
now,  and  the  other  aligned  with  Iran.  This,  in  turn,  has  created  a 
power  vacuum,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  Northern  Iraq,  into  which  Sad- 
dam Hussein  has  now  adroitly  moved.  I  think  this  represents  a  de- 
feat for  U.S.  policy  that,  like  the  demise  of  the  coalition,  is  attrib- 
utable at  least  in  part  to  a  failure  of  leadership. 

Thank  you  very  much, 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Baker  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  James  A.  Baker  III 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  the  Committee.  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  on  recent  developments  related  to  Iraq — a  sub- 
ject of  great  importance  and  timeliness.  Because  this  hearing  was  originally  in- 
tended to  consider  another  issue,  my  opening  remarks  today  will  be  brief.  I  want 
to  make  three  points. 

First,  the  administration  was  fully  justified  in  responding  militarily  to  Saddam 
Hussein's  provocation  in  Northern  Iraq,  although  I  think  one  could  question  the  na- 
ture and  sufficiency  of  that  response. 

The  United  States  and  her  coalition  allies  have  put  down  a  number  of  markers, 
many  in  the  form  of  United  Nations  Security  Council  resolutions,  to  govern  and  con- 
strain Iraq's  behavior — both  internally  and  externally. 

Once  again,  Saddam  has  crossed  the  line.  This  time,  literally.  By  moving  his 
troops  across  the  36th  parallel,  and  apprehending  and  executing  Kurds,  he  dis- 
played contempt  for  warnings  from  the  United  States.  So  the  credibility  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  at  stake.  When  we  say  certain  actions  if  taken  will  have  con- 
sequences, then  there  should  be  consequences  when  those  actions  are  taken. 

The  fact  that  the  response  was  centered  in  the  South  was  appropriate — we  have 
vital  national  interests  at  stake  in  the  South,  and  the  destruction  of  air  defenses 
was  a  prerequisite  to  patrolling  an  expanded  no-fly  zone.  Having  said  that,  I  don't 
think  our  response  was  strong  enough.  Iraq,  under  Saddam  Hussein,  only  under- 
stands force.  More  to  the  point,  it  only  seems  to  understand  overwhelming  force. 

When  we  respond  in  a  situation  like  this,  I  do  not  believe  it  need  be  limited  so 
as  to  be  proportionate  to  the  provocation.  Rather  than  stopping  at  air  defense  sites 
in  the  South,  we  could  have,  and  probably  should  have,  bombed  military  targets  in 
and  around  Baghdad  and  Republican  Guard  forces  above  the  36th  parallel.  The  fact 
that  Iraq  has  announced  it  will  no  longer  respect  our  no-fly  zones,  is  rebuilding  its 
damaged  air-defense  sites  in  the  South,  and  has  in  fact  fired  at  our  aircraft, 
strengthens  my  opinion  in  this  regard. 


This  brings  me  to  my  second  point.  For  6  years,  we  have  been  operating  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region  with  the  legitimacy  of  an  unprecedented  international  coalition 
supporting  us.  I  find  it  extremely  regrettable  that  no  member  states  of  that  coali- 
tion— with  the  exception  only  of  the  UK — initially  supported  us  in  these  actions. 

Why  was  this  the  case?  What  happened — or  didn't  happen?  Was  it  a  lack  of  con- 
sultation? Was  it  an  inability  to  persuade  and  convince?  Or  was  it  simply  that  our 
relations  with  our  coalition  partners  have  deteriorated  this  much  over  the  last  few 
years?  When  the  President  was  asked  at  his  press  briefing  after  the  strikes — he  had 
no  answer. 

This  brings  me  to  my  third  and  last  point.  We  should  have  made  greater  efforts 
to  monitor  and,  if  possible,  shape  developments  in  the  North.  Consistent,  intensive 
and  creative  diplomacy  might  have  prevented  the  factionalism  that  split  the  Kurds 
into  two  warring  factions,  one  aligned  with  Iraq  and  one  with  Iran. 

This  in  turn  has  created  a  power  vacuum  in  northern  Iraq  into  which  Saddam 
Hussein  has  now  adroitly  moved.  This  represents  a  defeat  for  US  policy  that,  like 
the  demise  of  the  coalition,  is  attributable  at  least  in  part  to  a  failure  of  leadership. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Mr,  Secretary,  last  week's  attack  and  ac- 
tions mean  that  U.S.  warplanes  will  be  daily  patrolling  in  the  area 
that  reaches  to  the  southern  outskirts  of  Baghdad,  diminishing 
Saddam  Hussein's  ability  to  launch  a  surprise  attack  on  Kuwait  or 
other  neighboring  oil-rich  states.  On  the  other  hand,  our  response 
left  Hussein  unchallenged  in  Northern  Iraq  with  a  significantly 
weakened  Kurdish  opposition.  It  has  also  provided  him  with  new 
influence  over  important  trade  routes  into  Turkey,  and  exposed 
new  rifts  in  the  U.S. -led  coalition  that  fought  together  against  Hus- 
sein in  1991.  Have  we  already  lost  more  than  we  gained? 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  has  a  very,  very 
substantial  and  significant  national  interest  in  constraining  Iraqi 
behavior,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  south.  We  also  have  a  na- 
tional interest  in  seeing  Iraq  respect  United  Nations  Security 
Council  resolutions,  one  of  which  is  688  that  requires  Iraq  to  re- 
spect the  human  rights  of  its  own  citizens.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  National  interest  of  the  United  States  is  far  more  significant, 
greater,  and  more  to  the  point,  if  you  will,  in  the  south  than  it  is 
in  the  north. 

I  said  in  my  opening  statement  that  I  thought  we  should  have 
targeted  Republican  Guard  units  in  the  north,  to  make  the  point 
that  we  would  not  stand  by  idly  while  he  flaunted  U.N.  resolutions 
or  flaunted,  for  that  matter,  warnings  from  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  think  it  was  appropriate  to  expand  the  no-fly  zone  in 
the  south. 

We  have  lost  the  coalition,  at  least  insofar  as  it  relates  to  protect- 
ing Kurds  in  the  north.  So  I  think  we  have  some  soul-searching  to 
do  here  in  the  United  States  with  respect  to  exactly  what  our  policy 
should  be  from  here  on  in  the  north. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  In  order  to  reach  all  the  Senators  as  soon 
as  I  can,  we  will  limit  each  Senator  to  7  minutes  on  this  first 
round. 

Secretary  Baker,  following  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  United  States 
credibility  in  the  Middle  East  was  strong,  and  its  coalition  with  the 
Arab  States  was  strong  enough  to  revive  the  Middle  East  peace 
process  and  work  together  to  enforce  sanctions  against  Iraq.  How- 
ever, following  the  U.S.  air  strike  against  Iraq  last  week,  the  Unit- 
ed States  received  verv  weak  support  from  its  allies,  and  almost  no 
support  from  its  Arab  coalition  partners,  for  its  actions  against 
Saddam  and  his  oppressive  regime.  In  your  view,  is  there  any  ex- 


planation  for  why  our  relations  with  our  coalition  partners  appear 
to  have  deteriorated  this  much? 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  raised  that  question,  as  you  know, 
in  my  statement  just  now,  and  I  do  not  know  the  answer.  I  also 
said  that  when  the  President  was  asked  the  question  at  his  press 
briefing  following  the  first  Tomahawk  missile  strikes,  he  really  did 
not  seem  to  me  to  have  any  real  answer  to  that  question. 

I  think  it  is  a  legitimate  question.  Did  we  try  and  keep  the  coali- 
tion together?  Did  we  consult  sufficiently,  or  were  we  simply  un- 
able to  persuade  and  convince?  Or  is  it  a  case  that  our  relationship 
with  coalition  partners  has  deteriorated  so  much  over  the  past  few 
years  that  we  were  not  able  to  maintain  the  coalition?  It  is  a  very 
appropriate  question,  I  do  not  have  the  answer.  I  think  the  admin- 
istration probably  does. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Secretary  Baker,  in  your  statement  you 
say  that  you  do  not  believe  the  U.S.  attack  last  week  was  strong 
enough,  and  that  Saddam  Hussein  only  understands  overwhelming 
military  force.  In  your  view,  what  U.S.  response  would  constitute 
overwhelming  military  force? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  in  this  instance,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  indicated 
in  my  statement,  I  think  we  at  least  should  have  considered  or 
looked  at,  and  maybe  we  did  and  rejected,  but  I  think  it  would 
have  been  more  appropriate  if  we  had  taken  out  some  military  tar- 
gets around  Baghdad.  That  would  have  sent  a  very  clear  signal  to 
the  Iraqi  people  that  the  United  States  was  not  simply  going  to 
stand  by  and  let  this  kind  of  behavior  continue,  and  I  think  per- 
haps as  well  taken  out  some  Republican  Guard  forces  above  the 
36th  parallel,  where  the  violation  of  which  we  were  complaining 
took  place. 

That  would  have  been  a  response,  in  my  view,  that  would  not 
have  necessarily  been  proportionate,  and  might  well  fall  under  the 
classification  of  overwhelming  force.  As  I  said  in  my  statement,  it 
is  only  that  that  I  think  he  understands. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Secretary  Baker,  our  unilateral  actions  in 
attacking  Saddam  Hussein  appear  that  we  have  de  facto  allied  our- 
selves with  Iran.  In  light  of  the  overall  military  situation  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  with  Iran  and  Syria,  what  do  you  believe  would  be  the 
most  prudent  long-term  policy  for  the  United  States  towards  Iraq? 

Mr.  Baker,  I  think  we  must  maintain  the  policy  of  containment 
that  we  put  in  place  after  the  end  of  Desert  Storm,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  think  that  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  resolutions  have 
created  a  pretty  good  cage  insofar  as  Iraqi  misbehavior  is  con- 
cerned. We  have  seen,  of  course,  that  it  does  not  mean  that  he  will 
be  restrained  completely,  but  I  think  this  policy  is  one  that  should 
be  pursued,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  any  threat  from  Iraq  to  the 
south.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  think  what  we  do  from  here  on  out  in 
the  north  should  be  the  subject  of  some  very  serious  study  and  con- 
sideration. 

It  may  be  that  we  will  have  to  rely  on  political  and  economic 
sanctions  to  try  and  restrict  misbehavior  in  the  north.  We  went 
into  Northern  Iraq  initially  on  humanitarian  grounds,  when  Sad- 
dam was  butchering  literally  thousands  of  Kurds,  pushing  them 
into  the  mountains  where  they  were  going  to  freeze  to  death.  We 
established  Operation  Provide  Comfort  and  we  saved,  Mr.  Chair- 


man,  literally  thousands  of  lives.  There  was  a  clear  national  inter- 
est at  the  time  in  doing  that,  and  we  had  a  united  Kurdish  popu- 
lation. We  met  with  Barzani  and  Talibani  and  the  others,  and  we 
did  not  have  this  situation  that  we  have  today  where  the  Kurds, 
half  of  them  have  embraced  Iraq  and  the  other  half  have  embraced 
Iran. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  think  very  carefully  about  what  we  do  vis- 
a-vis military  measures  in  the  north.  I  think  it  would  be  important 
to  maintain  political,  diplomatic,  and  economic  sanctions,  in  any 
event. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  My  time  has  expired.  Senator  Nunn. 

STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  SAM  NUNN 

Senator  Nunn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  delighted  to  have  you  here  with  us  again, 
and  it  is  good  to  see  you  personally. 

First,  I  think  that  in  terms  of  managing  an  alliance,  I  cannot 
think  of  a  better  job  than  the  one  that  was  done  by  you  and  Presi- 
dent Bush,  Brent  Scowcrofl,  Dick  Cheney,  and  others,  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  War,  because  that  was  a  formidable  task. 

Mr.  Baker.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  NuNN.  Second,  there  was  certainly  a  greater  interest 
getting  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait  than  there  is  among  our  allies  in  pro- 
tecting the  Kurds.  I  guess  you  would  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  would  agree  with  that. 

Senator  NUNN.  The  Kurds  also  basically  are  surrounded  by  coun-. 
tries  that  have  historically  not  only  disliked  them  but  committed 
atrocities  against  them,  including  Iraq,  Iran,  and  even  some  of  our 
allies  have  had  serious  problems  with  them.  I  think  that  is  pretty 
clear  too,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir,  it  is.  The  coalition  though.  Senator  Nunn, 
did  wholeheartedly  support  the  institution  of  Operation  Provide 
Comfort  in  order  to  protect  the  Kurds,  and  in  fact  there  were  some 
coalition  partners  like  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  who  were 
even  more  eager  to  do  that  than  we  were. 

Senator  NuNN.  Can  you  tell  us  what  commitment  or  promises  we 
made  back  in  the  1991  time  period  to  the  Kurds?  What  are  the  as- 
surances we  have  given  them,  and  how  do  you  view  our  U.S.  obli- 
gations vis-a-vis  the  Kurds,  particularly  in  light  of  the  civil  war 
they  have  going  on  between  the  factions?  But  what  are  the  assur- 
ances we  have  given  them,  and  how  do  you  view  the  commitments 
we  have  made? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  I  do  not  think  we  made  commitments.  Senator 
Nunn,  that  would  in  any  way  limit  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  reexamine  our  policy  approach  up  there  today.  The  cir- 
cumstances have  changed,  the  Kurdish  factions  are  engaged  in  a 
very  destructive  and  bloody  civil  war,  and  have,  as  I  indicated,  in- 
vited Iraq  and  Iran  in.  We  did  make  representations  to  them  at  the 
time  that  we  were  going  to  establish  Operation  Provide  Comfort, 
that  we  were  going  to  afford  them  some  protection  against  the  bru- 
tality of  Iraq  in  that  part  of  Iraq,  and  that  we  were  going  to  main- 
tain a  no-fly  zone,  and  we  did  that.  We  have  done  it  for  6  years, 
and  we  did  it  at  the  time  and  for  6  years  with  the  support  of  our 
coalition  partners. 
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Senator  Nunn.  It  is  my  understanding  there  was  no  basic  re- 
quirement that  Iraq  not  put  ground  forces  north  of  the  36th  par- 
allel. Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Baker.  There  is  no  specific  U.N.  resolution  that  prohibits 
them  from  putting  ground  forces  north  of  the  36th  parallel,  but  it 
does  speak  to  their  brutalizing  their  own  people. 

Senator  Nunn.  Repression. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nunn.  Repression,  and  the  basic  U.N.  authority  is  be- 
cause he  is  repressing  his  own  people  rather  than  the  ground 
forces. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  NuNN.  So  it  was  never  envisioned  the  United  States 
would  put  ground  forces  in  there  to  protect  the  Kurds  against  the 
Iraqi  ground  forces  was  it? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  was  never  envisioned  that  we  would  put  them  in 
there  to  last  for  any  period  of  time.  But  as  you  will  recall,  Senator 
Nunn,  we  did  put  some  ground  forces  in  initially  in  setting  up  Op- 
eration Provide  Comfort. 

Senator  NuNN.  Did  we  attempt  at  the  U.N.  to  get  any  kind  of 
prohibition  of  ground  forces  by  Iraq  in  that  area,  or  did  we  simply 
go  for  the  no-fly  zone. 

Mr.  Baker.  We  went  for  the  no-fly  zone  and  Resolution  688, 
which  said  he  had  to  respect  the  human  rights  of  his  own  citizens. 
But  there  was  never  any  effort  to  put  a  specific  prohibition  against 
forces  moving  north  of  tne  36th  parallel. 

Senator  Nunn.  Was  that  because  of  a  concern  about  Iraq's  terri- 
torial integrity  and  sovereignty?  Did  we  want  Northern  Iraq  to  be- 
come a  separate  country? 

Mr.  Baker.  In  part.  We  did  not  want  Iraq  to  become  a  separate 
country.  The  United  States  has  never  supported  an  independent 
Kurdistan,  and  we  did  not  want  Operation  Provide  Comfort  to 
amount  to  the  support  of  an  independent  Kurdistan. 

Senator  Nunn.  In  your  opinion — I  know  you  know  that  area  very 
well — can  we  actually  maintain  even  a  humanitarian  mission  in 
Northern  Iraq  without  Turkey  and  without  Turkey's  cooperation? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  would  be  very  difficult  without  Turkish  coopera- 
tion, Senator  Nunn,  difficult  if  not  impossible.  We  have  had  Turk- 
ish cooperation,  of  course. 

Senator  Nunn.  Would  you  believe  it  would  be  wise  to  carry  out 
military  air  strikes  against  Iraqi  tanks  and  artillery  tanks  and 
troop  movements  in  Northern  Iraq? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  it  would  have  been  wise  as  a  means  of  re- 
sponding to  sticking  it  in  America's  eye  the  way  he  did  by  moving 
his  forces  up  there  against  warnings  not  to. 

Senator  Nunn.  How  do  we  do  that  without  Turkey's  cooperation, 
since  we  have  to  fly  from  Turkey's  bases? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  I  do  not  think  we  have  to  fly  from  Turkey  to 
get  there. 

Senator  Nunn.  To  hit  moving  forces  and  armor  and  so  forth?  You 
cannot  do  that  with  cruise  missiles? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  you  cannot  do  that  with  cruise  missiles,  but  you 
could  probably  do  it  with  B-52's,  or  you  might  even  be  able  to  do 
it  with  aircraft  off  of  carriers. 


Senator  NuNN.  You  would  have  to  do  it  at  very  high  levels,  and 
you  would  have  to  do  it  with  bombers  flying  from  a  long  way  off. 
Would  that  be  wise,  in  the  circumstances  we  find  ourselves  in  with 
the  Arab  world,  and  particularly  with  Turkey  and  their  govern- 
ment? Would  it  be  wise  to  fly  B-52's  over  Northern  Iraq  and  bomb 
from  high  altitudes? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  we  have  done  it  before.  Senator. 

Senator  Nu^fN.  I  know  we  could  do  it,  but  are  you  calling  for 
that? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  said  in  my  statement  that  I  do  not  think  our  re- 
sponse to  date  has  been  sufficient.  Obviously,  if  you  look  at  the 
headlines  you  know  we  are  going  to  do  something  more  here,  and 
that  is  very  clear,  and  I  think  that  is  probably  all  to  the  good.  But 
I  think  it  would  be  important  to  send  a  message  by  hitting  some 
Republican  Guard  forces  in  the  north,  and  I  do  not  think  we  are 
going  to  do  any  more  to  fracture  our  coalition  than  has  already 
happened.  They  are  not  with  us. 

Senator  Nunn.  Let  me  ask  you  another  line  of  question,  if  I  could 
take  advantage  of  your  presence  here,  on  another  subject.  Much  of 
the  chemical  weapons  convention  treaty  was  negotiated  during 
your  tenure  as  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Bush  administration. 
Now  we  have  a  huge  attack  going  on  by  a  number  of  Senators  and 
other  commentators  that  are  saying  the  CWC  is  unverifiable.  Two 
questions:  One,  do  you  support  the  CWC  at  this  stage;  and  second, 
was  it  ever  envisioned  in  your  administration  that  we  would  be 
able  to  get  a  treaty  that  was  verifiable  on  chemical  weapons? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  absolutely,  and 
the  answer  to  the  second  question  is  no. 

Senator  Nunn.  You  do  support  the  treaty  now? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir.  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Senator  NuNN.  Would  you  tell  us  why,  and  what  the  harm  will 
be  if  the  United  States  does  not  participate? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  I  think  the  United  States  was  in  the  lead  in 
negotiating  this  treaty.  Senator  Nunn,  and  the  United  States  is  in 
the  process  of  getting  rid  of  our  chemical  weapons  in  any  event.  We 
do  not  need  chemical  weapons,  in  my  view,  and  I  do  not  believe  we 
need  chemical  weapons  to  restrain  aberrant  behavior  by  rogue 
states  in  the  area  of  chemical  weaponry. 

Senator  NuNN.  That  is  exactly  what  the  Joint  Chiefs  have  said 
over  and  over. 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  that  is  my  view,  and  that  is  what  we  said  at 
the  time  we  negotiated  the  treaty,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  change 
my  mind  on  that.  I  might  say  that  we  faced  the  prospect  of  chemi- 
cal weapons  in  Desert  Storm,  but  we  had  laid  down  a  pretty  good 
marker  to  the  Iraqis.  We  said  if  you  use  chemical  weapons  against 
our  forces  the  American  people  will  demand  revenge  and  we  have 
the  means  to  effect  it,  and  there  were  no  chemical  weapons  used 
by  the  Iraqis  against  our  forces. 

Senator  NuNN.  WTiat  is  the  downside  if  we  fail  to  ratify  this  trea- 

ty? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  I  think  all  you  do  then  is  make  it  a  lot  easier 
for  those  nations  that  do  not  want  to  ratify  it  and  that  do  want  to 
develop — rogue  nations,  particularly — that  want  to  develop  chemi- 
cal weapons  capabilities  to  operate. 
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Senator  NUNN.  Can  you  tell  us  why  you  think  it  is  not  verifiable 
and  never  will  be  in  terms  complete  assurance  that  we  can  verify 
chemical  weapons? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  a  technical  matter  that  I  never  really  fully 
understood,  Senator  Nunn,  but  I  accepted  it  as  Secretary  of  State. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  told  me  it  was  not  verifiable,  and  I  be- 
lieved him.  But  that  did  not  mean  we  should  not  have  a  chemical 
weapons  ban,  and  this  is  a  good  chemical  weapons  convention,  in 
my  opinion,  and  the  United  States  was  in  the  lead  in  negotiating 
it,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  ratified. 

Senator  NuNN.  Thank  you,  Secretary  Baker. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Warner, 

Senator  Warner.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  it  is  very  important  that 
we  once  again  recognize  the  very  significant  achievements  made  by 
President  Bush  and  yourself  at  the  time  you  formed  the  coalition 
in  1990-1991  to  combat  the  very  aggression  that  we  are  once  again 
faced  with  today.  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  place  in  the  record  fol- 
lowing the  Secretary's  opening  statement  an  article  from  today's 
Washington  Times  which  describes  in  some  detail  followup  argu- 
ments on  that  conflict. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 
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Senator  Warner.  Secretary  Baker,  I  strongly  agree  wdth  your  ob- 
servations that  the  doctrine  of  proportionate  response,  so  often  re- 
ferred to  in  diplomacy  and  security  matters,  is  not  applicable  to 
Saddam  Hussein,  and  that  we  should  have  called  for  greater  force. 
Shortly  after  his  aggression  was  discovered  publicly  I  said  that  we 
should  have  stronger  force.  I  was  on  the  record,  and  I  was  also  on 
the  record  that  we  should  have  directed  some  of  that  force  in  the 
north  region,  if  only  to  let  the  troops  in  that  region  who  were  per- 
petrating the  aggression  know  that  the  West  was  going  to  respond, 
because  the  strike  in  the  south,  I  doubt  if  much  knowledge  of  any 
of  that  filtered  up,  given  that  he  has  control  over  the  media,  to  the 
troops  fighting  in  the  north. 

Mr.  Secretary,  my  great  concern  about  this  goes  beyond  the  im- 
mediate conflict  and  relates  to  the  coalition.  The  world  today  is 
faced  with  spreading  international  terrorism.  It  can  be  said  that 
the  failure  of  our  allies  to  join  with  the  President,  and  you  indicate 
in  here  he  did  have  to  act  and  he  did  act,  although  there  is  an  ar- 
gument about  the  degree  to  which  he  did  it  and  tne  timeliness,  but 
nevertheless,  the  failure  for  them  to  join,  to  me  is  an  indication 
they  are  retreating  in  the  face  of  the  growth  of  international  terror- 
ism. That  is  what  concerns  me  the  greatest  of  this  symbolism. 
Would  you  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  I  think  you  can  draw  that  conclusion.  Senator 
Warner,  and  I  think,  as  I  have  said,  and  as  I  said  from  day  one 
when  asked  about  this,  I  think  the  big  concern,  the  biggest  concern 
here  to  me  at  least,  is  that  we  were  not  able  to  bring  the  coalition 
along.  What  does  it  mean?  Why  were  we  not  able  to  bring  it  along? 

Senator  Warner.  Well,  it  can  be  said,  as  you  say,  it  is  a  retreat 
in  the  face  of  the  spread  of  terrorism. 

Mr.  Baker.  It  may  be.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  just  be  a  situa- 
tion that  relates  to  action  in  the  north. 

Senator  Warner.  Well,  we  should  probe  that. 

Mr.  Baker.  We  should. 

Senator  Warner.  Let  us  go  to  the  north.  It  seems  to  me  mili- 
tarily the  options  are  very  few  now  for  us  to  intervene  in  the  north, 
particularly  as  it  relates  to  Iran  could  seize  upon  that  and  inter- 
vene, and  all  of  a  sudden,  paradoxically,  we  might  be  on  the  same 
side  as  Iran  in  this  conflict.  Could  vou  speak  to  Iranian  issue? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  agree  with  you.  I  think  the  options  are  limited,  and 
as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  I  think  that  the  United  States  needs  to 
sit  down  and  have  a  fiill  review  of  what  our  goals  and  national  in- 
terests are  now  in  the  north.  It  is  regrettable  that  we  have  per- 
mitted a  power  vacuum  to  come  into  being  up  there,  into  which 
Iraq  has  very  adroitly  moved.  But  whether  we  want  to  take  the  po- 
sition that  we  would  use  military  assets  to  try  and  enforce  that  se- 
curity zone  up  there  I  think  is  a  very  serious  question,  politically, 
diplomatically,  and  economically. 

Senator  Warner.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  had  considerable  expe- 
rience as  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  economics.  My  con- 
cern is  given  that  two-thirds  plus  of  the  World's  known  oil  reserves 
are  in  this  region  that  the  instability  that  Saddam  Hussein  can 
now  assert  in  putting  anxiety  in  the  world  oil  market  could  have 
a  serious  negative  impact  on  the  Western  world  economy,  and  in- 
deed the  economy  here  at  home.  Do  you  agree? 
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Mr.  Baker.  I  think  there  could  be  an  impact,  Senator  Warner. 
I  do  not  know  how  significant  it  would  be,  because  I  am  not  sure 
that  he  would  be  able  to  exert  any  more  of  an  impact  on  the  oil 
market  today  than  he  would  have  been  able  to  do  a  month  ago. 

Of  course,  there  is  an  impact  if  the  humanitarian  relief  provision 
is  not  permitted  to  go  forward.  There  will  be  an  impact  on  the  oil 
market. 

Senator  Warner.  Turning  to  the  line  of  questions  by  Senator 
Nunn  with  reference  to  the  treaty  which  will  be  before  the  Senate, 
speaking  for  myself,  I  am  going  to  carefully  weigh  both  sides  before 
making  a  decision.  But  there  is  one  element  that  I  think  deserves 
your  comment,  in  addition  to  those  provided  to  Senator  Nunn. 
There  is  the  representation  by  the  President  that  this  treaty  will 
be  a  step  towards  curtailing  international  terrorism.  I  come  back 
to  that  subject  because  it  is  of  great  concern  to  me. 

The  treaty  provides  for  certain  control  of  raw  materials,  and  that 
could,  in  a  sense,  inhibit  the  flow  of  those  materials  to  those  who 
want  to  make  chemical  weapons.  Do  you  see  any  correlation  be- 
tween this  treaty  and  the  effort  that  every  nation  must  make  to 
stem  international  terrorism  and  the  use  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  I  think  every  nation  does  need  to  make  the  ef- 
fort. We,  as  you  know,  have  had  some  trouble  even  with  close  allies 
in  terms  of  sales  to  rogue  nations,  and  I  think  if  you  have  a  treaty 
in  force  and  in  effect  it  probably  makes  it  a  little  easier.  Senator, 
to  enforce  prohibitions  against  the  economic  desires  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

Senator  Warner,  Mr.  Secretary,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  specula- 
tion as  to  what  prompted  Saddam  Hussein  to  take  this  action  at 
the  very  moment  when  his  nation  was  about  to  receive  a  measure 
of  relief  under  U.N.  control  in  the  world  oil  market.  Do  you  think 
there  is  any  credibility  to  the  thought  that  he  purposely  did  this 
to  continue  the  imposition  of  sanctions  on  his  country,  because  he 
and  his  closest  military  allies  are  not  suffering  as  a  consequence 
of  the  sanctions,  only  his  people?  Is  there  any  credibility  to  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  am  not  sure  there  is,  Senator  Warner,  at  least  in 
my  own  mind.  He  is  someone  who  has  shown  an  uncanny  ability 
to  miscalculate  in  many,  many  instances.  Even  when  he  moved  his 
forces  south  here  not  long  ago,  just  at  the  time  that  Russia  and 
France  and  others  were  beginning  to  make  some  progress  in  the 
Security  Council  on  getting  sanctions  lifted.  So  I  just  think  it  was 
yet  another  miscalculation.  Although,  as  I  said  earlier,  he  obviously 
saw  a  power  vacuum  here.  He  probably  saw  it  before  we  did,  and 
he  moved.  Now  he  is  a  clear  political  force  up  there  in  that  region. 
As  I  indicated  in  my  statement,  it  is  regrettable  that  we  could  not 
bring  the  coalition  with  us  and  that  we  were  not  able  to  do  some- 
thing to  prevent  that  power  vacuum  from  developing. 

Senator  Warner.  In  the  fracturing  of  the  coalition,  it  seems  to 
me  France  is  symbolic  of  perhaps  the  greatest  defection.  We  can 
understand  the  Arab  nations,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  growing  Fun- 
damentalism terrorism  is  spreading  to  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  that  might  be  some  plausible  reason  for  them  not  intervening. 
But  I  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  analyze  why  France  did  not 
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stand  with  Great  Britain  and  Canada  who  stood  with  us.  Can  you 
give  me  an  explanation  there? 

Mr.  Baker.  So  do  I,  Senator  Warner,  but  it  reminds  me  of  the 
time  that  we  wanted  permission  to  overfly  France  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  strike  at  Qaddafifi  after  he  nad  instigated  a  terrorist 
act  that  killed  American  servicemen  in  Grermany.  We  were  not 
given  the  permission  to  overfly  France.  So  it  is  something  that  has 
happened  before. 

It  is  regrettable,  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  Secretary  Christopher  go 
to  Paris  with  the  express  purpose  of  getting  France  back  on  the 
reservation  and  not  be  able  to  do  so.  I  think  that  is  too  bad,  when 
you  consider  how  close  we  have  been  as  allies  in  the  past. 

Senator  Warner,  My  time  is  up.  I  thank  the  Secretary. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Biyan. 

Senator  Bryan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Hindsight  is  always 
20-20,  Mr.  Secretary.  Looking  back  on  it,  was  it  not  a  mistake  not 
to  have  taken  Saddam  Hussein  out  when  we  had  that  great  victory 
in  Operation  Desert  Storm  and  had  the  military  means  with  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  American  military  forces  there?  It  seems  to 
me  that — as  I  say,  I  am  one  that  was  fully  supportive  of  the  policy. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir,  you  were. 

Senator  Bryan.  It  just  seems  to  me  that  that  was  a  tragic  mis- 
take in  hindsight. 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  you  were  one  of  the  strong  supporters.  Senator, 
and  I  remember  it  and  I  certainly  as  a  personal  matter  appreciate 
what  you  said  at  the  time  we  were  leading  up  to  the  Gulf  War  be- 
cause it  was  at  that  time  hard  to  generate  support  for  what  we 
were  about  to  do.  But  I  could  not  disagree  with  you  more  on  wheth- 
er it  was  a  mistake,  even  with  20-20  hindsight  to  take  Saddam 
out,  because  there  would  not  have  been  any  way  to  do  it.  Senator, 
without  going  to  Baghdad.  Make  no  mistake  about  that. 

People  who  argue  that  we  should  have  done  that,  some  of  them, 
were  among  those  who  most  felt  that  we  should  bring  the  boys 
home  because  we  should  not  incur  the  loss  of  life  that  would  have 
been  involved  in  trying  to  ^o  to  Baghdad,  and  it  would  have  been, 
in  my  view,  quite  substantial.  We  would  have  had  to  occupy  a  big 
country  like  that,  and  we  would  have  had  to  occupy  it  for  quite  a 
period  of  time.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  would  still  be  there  or 
not,  but  we  would  have  had  to  have  been  there  a  long  time  and 
try  and  put  a  civil  administration  in  place.  There  was  no  assurance 
that  we  could  ever  have  found  him.  It  took  us  2  weeks  to  find 
Noriega  in  a  small  country  like  Panama  where  we  had  military 
bases,  and  who  is  to  say  we  could  have  found  Saddam.  We  would 
have  had  to  go  all  the  way  to  the  border  of  Turkey,  probably,  and 
occupy  that  country. 

Our  Arab  coalition  partners  would  definitely  have  left  the  coali- 
tion had  we  done  so.  There  would  have  been  no  Madrid  peace  con- 
ference, and  there  might  well  not  have  been  an  ongoing  peace  proc- 
ess right  now  if  we  had  done  so.  So  I  think  to  argue  that  is  frankly 
20-20  hindsight  that  is  erroneous.  I  think  you  can  say  today,  every 
bit  as  forcefully  as  we  said  at  the  time,  that  this  was  the  right  deci- 
sion for  the  President  to  make.  Our  authority  were  U.N.  resolu- 
tions that  authorized  us  to  kick  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait,  not  to  occupy 
Iraq.  We  would  have  gone  beyond  that  authority,  and  I  do  not 
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think  there  is  any  question  but  that  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 
The  reasons  I  have  assigned  to  you  do  not  even  get  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Lebanization  of  Iraq  and  what  would  have  happened  in 
terms  of  the  Shi'ites  in  the  south,  the  Kurds  in  the  north,  and  the 
fighting  that  might  have  occurred  in  the  middle  if  we  had  just  gone 
up  there  to  get  him  and  then  left. 

Senator  Bryan.  In  your  view,  should  our  policy  be  one  of  contain- 
ment or  one  of  removal  or  both,  and  if  the  latter,  what  means 
should  be  undertaken? 

Mr.  Baker,  I  think  it  should  be  one  of  containment.  I  think  we 
should  continue  the  policy  approach  that  has  been  in  effect  since 
1991,  with  a  reexamination  of  that  policy  approach  as  it  affects  the 
area  in  the  north,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  Kurds  have  now  had 
a  bloody  war  between  themselves  and  aligned  themselves,  some 
with  Iraq  and  some  with  Iran.  What  we  did  in  the  north  was  moti- 
vated, Senator  Bryan,  by  humanitarian  concerns,  and  as  I  indi- 
cated earlier,  we  saved  literally  thousands  of  lives. 

Senator  Bryan.  There  are  some  who  look  back  and  say  that  we 
have  in  the  past  encouraged  general  uprising  in  the  south  and  the 
north.  As  you  point  out,  we  did  come  in  after  the  fact  to  provide 
some  humanitarian  aid,  but  we  really  did  not  do  much  to  support 
those  efforts.  So  there  are  those  who  contend  that  we  do  not  have 
a  whole  lot  of  credibility  in  the  region  in  terms  of  encouraging  dis- 
sident groups  to,  in  effect,  attempt  to  overthrow  Saddam  Hussein. 
What  would  your  response  be  to  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  that  there  is  some  merit  to  that  argument, 
Senator.  I  think  that  you  have  to,  though,  consider  the  fact  that 
our  assets  there  are  not  all  that  unlimited.  Without  getting  into 
questions  of  intelligence  and  covert  action  and  so  forth,  there  are 
only  certain  things  that  we  can  do. 

Senator  Bryan.  You  have  advocated  a  disproportionate  response. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bryan.  Could  you  be  a  little  bit  more  specific?  I  mean, 
there  is  no  question  we  are  going  to  do  something,  as  you  point  out, 
and  we  should.  I  think  we  are  all  in  agreement  on  that.  How  far 
do  we  go? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  I  suggest  in  my  statement,  Senator  Bryan,  that 
we  ought  to  at  least  consider  military  targets  in  and  around  Bagh- 
dad, and  Republican  Guard  units  north  of  the  36th  parallel.  Those 
would,  I  think,  send  the  clearest  message  to  the  Iraqi  people  and 
to  the  Iraqi  leadership  that  we  really  mean  business  and  that  we 
are  serious.  As  I  said  in  my  statement,  I  really  think  they  only  un- 
derstand disproportionate  force. 

Senator  Bryan.  You  also  made  a  comment  with  which  I  agree 
that  this  fellow  has  an  uncanny  way  of  miscalculating  in  terms  of 
what  we  are  going  to  do. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Bryan.  Again,  just  hypothecating  for  a  moment,  assume 
that  we  did  that,  that  response.  I  must  say  I  do  not  find  anv  prob- 
lem with  it  personally.  I  think  you  are  right  that  we  should  be  tak- 
ing more  forceful  means.  But  what  is  the  next  step?  Suppose  that 
we  do  that,  and  then  a  few  days  later  he  again  paints  our  aircraft 
with  radar,  SAM's  are  fired  at  us,  what  is  the  follow-on?  I  think 
we  need  to  know  what  the  end  game  is  here,  and  you  have  had  an 
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enormous  amount  of  experience.  All  of  us  have  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spect for  what  you  have  done  in  that  region  of  the  world  and  else- 
where. What  is  the  end  game?  Where  do  we  go  from  there? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  that  is  a  very  good  point,  Senator.  That  is  why 
I  think  you  have  to  do  something  that  causes  the  behavior  to  cease. 
That  is,  at  least  the  behavior  of  sticking  it  in  our  eye.  I  do  not 
think  the  United  States  of  America  can  establish  a  no-fly  zone  and 
have  it  flagrantly  violated,  both  rhetorically  and  on  the  ground  or 
in  the  air,  and  not  do  something  about  it. 

But  that  does  carry  risks.  This  is  not  a  risk-free  lob  a  few  Toma- 
hawk missiles  in  there  and  declare  victory  and  go  home.  There  is 
more  to  it  than  that,  and  I  do  not  know  how  it  will  unfold.  I  sup- 
pose none  of  us  do  right  now,  because  so  much  depends  upon  the 
reaction  there  in  Baghdad. 

Senator  Bryan.  You  made  a  comment  I  think  in  response  to  a 
question  that  Senator  Warner  asked  you  with  respect  to  our  intel- 
ligence activity.  Some  of  us  on  this  committee  have  the  good  fortu- 
nate of  serving  on  both  this  committee  and  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee. Without  getting  into  any  classified  briefing  some  of  us  had 
yesterday,  what  are  our  options  in  the  North  now?  Clearly,  Barzani 
is  an  ascendant  force.  The  PUK  appear  to  be  in  complete  retreat. 
Perhaps  they  will  collapse,  maybe  tney  will  not.  What  are  our  op- 
tions in  the  north? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  one  option  would  be,  again  as  I  suggest  in  my 
statement,  something  I  think  we  should  have  done  some  time  ago. 
That  is  to  get  both  of  those  groups  together  and  at  least  try  to 
knock  heads  and  try  to,  through  creative  and  consistent  and  inten- 
sive diplomacy,  get  the  Kurds  back,  if  possible,  into  a  unitary  ap- 
proach. But  tney  have  been  fighting  for  years  and  years.  I  mean, 
it  is  not  something  that  can  be  done  very  easily,  as  you  know  if  you 
are  on  the  intelligence  committee. 

But  I  think  that  Talibani  is  going  to  continue,  whether  it  is  Tur- 
key or  whether  it  is  in  Northern  Iraq  or  whether  it  is  over  in  Iran. 
He  is  going  to  continue  to  represent  a  fairly  substantial  segment 
of  the  Kurdish  population,  and  it  would  be  very  important  to  see 
an  end  to  that  conflict  if  it  is  possible. 

Does  that  justify  the  loss  of  any  American  lives?  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  it  does  at  all,  Senator,  as  I  have  indicated.  I  am  not  sure  our 
options  are  military  here.  I  think  they  are  political,  diplomatic,  and 
economic. 

Senator  Bryan.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Chairman  Thurmond:  Senator  Cohen. 

STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Secretary  Baker,  I  was  struck  by  the  irony  involved  in  my  col- 
league's comment.  Senator  Bryan,  whom  as  you  indicated  and  he 
indicated  was  a  very  strong  supporter  of  the  initial  action  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  I  was  struck  by  the  irony  in  that  we  are  asking  a 
former  Secretary  of  State  what  the  end  game  is.  Why  are  we  ask- 
ing you?  I  mean,  it  would  be  my  question  why  is  not  the  current 
Secretary  of  State  setting  before  us?  Why  is  not  the  current  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  sitting  before  us,  at  least  in  closed  session  if  not 
open  session,  explaining  what  the  end  game  is,  what  the  risk  of  es- 
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calation  might  be?  So  I  find  it  extremely  ironic  that  we  are  asking 
you  to  calculate  out  what  the  options  are  and  what  the  potential 
risks  are. 

I  mention  this  because  I  was  watching  some  of  the  networks  this 
morning,  and  comments  coming  from  the  White  House  were  sug- 
gesting this  is  no  time  for  division  on  the  part  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Again,  I  was  struck  by  the  irony  involved  in  all  of  that. 
When  I  recall  what  you  were  trying  to  do  during  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm,  the  administration  spent  6  months  trying  to  build 
congressional  support  for  taking  military  action  to  try  to  throw 
Saddam  Hussein  out  of  Kuwait.  Meeting  after  meeting  we  were 
down  there,  arguing  with  you  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  to  whether  it 
was  the  right  thing  to  do,  the  wise  thing  to  do,  looking  at  the  op- 
tions. But  the  administration  pursued  that,  working  with  Congress 
to  find  out  whether  the  President  could  generate  support  for  very 
trough  military  action  that  he  wanted  to  take. 

I  recall  that  candidate  Clinton  at  that  time  was  not  especially  en- 
thusiastic about  lending  his  support  as  a  candidate  to  the  Presi- 
dent's initiative.  There  was  great  division  among  Democrats  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  going  forward  militarily  as  opposed  to  using  sanc- 
tions. So  I  find  it  somewhat  puzzling  to  me  at  this  particular  time 
to  say  let  us  not  have  any  division  at  a  moment  when  we  are  not 
sure  exactly  where  we  are  going  to  proceed.  I  think  it  is  entirely 
appropriate  for  us  to  raise  these  kinds  of  questions,  because  frankly 
we  have  been  kept  totally  in  the  dark.  There  has  been  no  consulta- 
tion, to  my  knowledge,  not  with  any  member  of  the  key  committees 
on  the  Republican  side.  I  do  not  know  if  there  has  been  any  con- 
sultation with  the  big  eight  or  the  big  four  or  anyone  on  this  side. 

So  we  are  asked  to  silence  our  voices,  to  solidify  ourselves  behind 
the  administration  and  President,  when  in  fact  we  have  had  no 
consultation  whatsoever,  no  request  for  our  advice,  no  opportunity 
to  raise  questions  either  privately  or  publicly  about  what  the  end 
game  is  and  what  the  options  are. 

So  I  mention  that  because  I  appeared,  along  with  Senator 
Lieberman,  last  week  on  a  number  of  programs,  and  the  question 
was  raised  at  that  time,  is  President  Clinton  taking  this  action  out 
of  political  motivation.  My  response  at  that  time  was  clearly  no.  It 
was  imperative  that  the  President  take  military  action.  There  was 
time  enough  to  question  whether  or  not  the  action  was  sufficient, 
but  we  could  defer  that.  That  was  something  that  was  debatable. 
But  nonetheless,  he  was  not  politically  motivated.  In  fact,  I  sug- 
gested at  one  time  that  Saddam  Hussein  may  have  made  an  illegal 
campaign  contribution  to  President  Clinton  by  giving  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  at  his  forces  at  that  time. 

But  I  also  want  to  say  that  political  factors  may  in  fact  have 
weighed  in  consideration  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  military 
action  that  was  taken,  and  I  think  that  is  open  to  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  military  might  have  had  a  different  rec- 
ommendation and  political  factors  outweighed  the  military  option. 
Clearly — I  am  not  one  to  be  critical  here — but  clearlv  President 
Clinton  is  concerned  about  the  political  factors  involved  on  the  eve 
of  an  election.  The  90  days  or  less  away  he  is  well  ahead  in  the 
polls.  He  does  not  want  to  face  a  situation  where  we  have  blind- 
folded Americans  being  paraded  around  as  President  Carter  faced 
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in  Iran.  He  does  not  want  to  see  American  pilots  shot  down  and 
their  bodies  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Baghdad.  That  is  some- 
thing that  he  wants  to  avoid,  and  that  is  understandable. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  that  being  commander  in  chief  is  not 
a  risk -free  job,  and  those  are  some  of  the  calculations  that  he  may 
have  to  take  into  account  in  the  coming  days  and  weeks,  if  we  are 
going  to  have  an  effective  response. 

Now,  Jim  Hoagland  of  the  Washington  Post  today  suggested  that 
the  President's  response  was  meek,  implying  that  he  may  even 
have  abdicated  his  responsibility  as  commander  in  chief  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  response.  He  also  indicated  that  Bob  Dole  has  delegated 
to  Senators  Lugar  and  McCain  his  foreign  policy  responses.  I  would 
just  like  to  point  out  that  it  is  Senator  Lugar  who  is  leading  the 
effort,  against  considerable  dissent  on  the  part  of  some,  to  ratify 
the  chemical  weapons  treaty  to  which  you  referred  earlier.  So  he 
is  not  acting  out  of  any  political  motivation,  he  is  doing  it  against 
opposition  within  our  own  party. 

Senator  McCain  was  one  of  the  first  out  of  the  box  to  come  out 
in  favor  of  supporting  President  Clinton's  action.  In  fact,  he  led  the 
effort  to  support  a  resolution  on  the  Senate  floor  commending  the 
action  that  was  taken  on  the  part  of  our  military  men  and  women, 
against,  I  might  also  indicate,  considerable  opposition  within  the 
Republican  ranks  at  that  time,  because  of  disagreement  over  the 
nature  of  the  response. 

I  would  like  to  make  another  comment  about  the  holding  of  the 
coalition  together.  I  think  it  would  be  virtually  impossible  to  hold 
a  coalition  over  a  6-year  period,  particularly  when  you  have  other 
members  of  the  coalition  who  have  different  issues  than  we  have 
in  that  region,  be  it  France,  be  it  Turkey  with  the  change  in  the 
political  nature  there,  I  think  it  very  difficult  when  they  nave  dif- 
ferent interests,  commercial  interests  and  domestic  opposition  with- 
in their  countries  to  hold  the  coalition  together.  So  am  not  pre- 
pared to  call  up  the  President  saying  he  did  not  do  an  effective  job 
in  that  regard. 

But  before  you  can  hold  a  coalition  together,  it  seems  to  me  your 
first  responsibility  is  to  hold  Congress  together.  You  really  ought 
to  start  coming  to  us.  The  administration  and  the  President  ought 
to  be  contacting  members  of  Congress  saying  how  do  we  build  a  co- 
alition in  Congress  to  sustain  whatever  action  you  are  going  to 
take.  Because  if  he  takes  action  which  is  deemed  to  be  either  exces- 
sive or  not  excessive  enough,  then  he  is  going  to  continue  to  come 
under  criticism.  So  before  we  even  talk  about  holding  a  coalition  to- 
gether, I  would  hope  that  the  President  would  try  to  hold  Congress 
together,  as  far  as  future  options  are  concerned. 

Finally,  let  me  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  you  talked  about  the 
chemical  weapons  treaty.  I  am  not  asking  you  questions,  as  you 
can  see,  I  am  just  going  to  pose  one  point  to  you.  You  indicated 
that  you  strongly  favored  the  chemical  weapons  treaty  because  we 
initiated  the  process.  Secretary  Weinberger  has  come  out  in  strong 
opposition.  He  was  Secretary  of  Defense  under  Ronald  Reagan.  Sec- 
retary Cheney  also  has  come  out  in  strong  opposition,  and  others 
who  feel  that  there  are  major  deficiencies  with  the  treaty. 

Under  the  SALT  process,  it  was  a  Republican  President  who  ini- 
tiated the  SALT  process,  and  even  though  he  initiated  it,  there 
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came  a  point  in  time  in  which  Republicans  came  to  question  the 
verification  aspects  of  the  SALT  process,  and  in  fact  rejected  mov- 
ing toward  a  SALT  II  agreement,  and  in  fact  came  back  with  a 
START  proposal  which  in  fact  has  come  with  very  large  reductions 
in  our  nuclear  arsenals. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  remember  negotiating  those  START  treaties. 

Senator  Cohen.  Right.  But  it  came  after  the  rejection  of  the 
SALT.  So  even  though  the  United  States  has  taken  the  initiative, 
there  are  still  people  who  question,  I  think  with  some  legitimacy, 
the  verification  provisions  under  the  treaty  itself.  It  is  very  much, 
I  think,  an  open  question  at  this  point  as  to  whether  we  ratify  it, 
but  I  did  want  to  point  out  that  even  though  you  support  it  there 
were  two  Secretaries  of  Defense  under  the  Reagan  and  Bush  ad- 
ministrations who  are  in  strong  opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  true,  and  my  good  friend,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  closest  friends  I  have,  Dick  Cheney,  opposed  it  at  the  time.  The 
President's  decision  was  that  it  was  what  we  should  do,  and  as  I 
indicated  to  the  chairman,  there  are  always,  I  think,  and  always 
will  be  questions  of  verification  on  a  chemical  weapons  convention. 

Senator  Cohen.  My  time  is  up,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank 
Secretary  Baker  for  his  appearance,  and  especially  for  his  state- 
ment. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Lieberman. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  Welcome.  It  is  good  to  see  you  again. 

Let  me  just  respond  a  little  bit  to  what  Senator  Cohen  said  at 
the  beginning.  I  will  try  not  to  deliver  quite  the  same  length  of  so- 
liloquy that  he  did,  although  it  was  eloquent,  as  is  his  custom. 

It  is,  as  we  all  know,  one  of  the  blessings  and  the  perils  of  a  de- 
mocracy that  we  have — it  is  a  peril  to  have  the  free  speech  that  we 
have  in  a  time  of  conflict  because  dictatorships  are  not  burdened, 
if  I  could  use  that  word  in  quotations,  by  such  free  speech,  and  the 
question  is,  of  course,  how  we  use  it.  There  is  an  appropriate  role 
for  Congress  in  clearly  commenting  and  for  distinguished  states- 
men such  as  yourself  I  know  that  you  agree  with  me  because  we 
went  through  this  again  with  Senator  Bryan  in  support  of  the  Bush 
administration  and  the  Gulf  War.  We  went  through  this  then,  and 
I  was  concerned  as  we  led  up  to  the  onset  of  the  air  war  and  then 
the  ground  war  that  the  discussion  here  publicly  might  mislead 
Saddam  Hussein  into  thinking  that  he  had  divided  the  American 
people,  and  yet  clearly  this  discussion  was  going  to  happen  and  had 
to  happen. 

I  have  the  same  feeling  now.  It  is  a  somewhat  different  situation, 
but  nonetheless,  we  are  in  some  sense  in  the  midst  of  a  conflict. 
Our  planes  are  on  their  way  there.  Clearly,  action  is  going  to  take 
place,  and  I  just  think  we  all  have  to  go  forward  in  a  way  where 
we  dispatch  our  responsibility  without  misleading  our  common 
enemy,  Saddam  Hussein,  into  thinking  he  is  not  our  common 
enemy. 

Clearly,  we  all,  and  you  have  said  it  quite  directly  and  eloquently 
today,  there  had  to  be  a  response,  the  response  in  the  south  was 
appropriate,  and  the  question  really  is  what  now,  how  much,  and 
when  and  where.  I  am  confident  that  we  will  go  forward  with  this 
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in  a  way  that  does  not  confuse  Saddam  into  thinking  that  we  are 
divided  in  our  opposition  to  him.  We  are  united  in  it. 

Mr.  Secretary,  let  me  go  on  in  terms  of  the  difficult  with  the  coa- 
lition partners.  I  think  you  have  been  very  fair  here  in  recalling 
that  we  have  had  similar  problems  with  France,  which  sticks  out 
most  notably  in  the  extraordinary  case  of  our  desire  to  retaliate 
against  the  Libyans  when  the  committed  a  terrorist  attack  that 
killed  some  American  soldiers  in  Grermany.  Is  not  part  of  the  prob- 
lem here  the  difference  in  the  two  situations,  and,  as  Senator 
Cohan  said,  also  fairly,  the  passage  of  time  here,  which  is  to  say 
that  in  1990  we  had  Iraq  striking  quickly,  and  within  a  day  taking 
over  Kuwait,  then  massing  on  the  Saudi  border,  a  clear  threat  to 
the  oil  supply  on  which  we  all  depend,  Europe,  Western  Europe, 
and  ourselves. 

Here,  we  have  had  Saddam  taking  advantage  of  a  division  within 
the  Kurdish  community,  and  striking  in  a  way  that  was  less  clear 
and  less  directly  threatening  our  vital  interests,  certainly  our  vital 
economic  interests.  So  is  it  not  unfortunate  but  understandable 
that  we  would  have  had  a  harder  time  keeping  the  coalition  to- 
gether in  this  case? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  I  think  it  may  very  well  be  understandable 
that  we  would  have  had  a  harder  time.  Senator.  What  I  do  not 
think  anybody  understands  is  what  happened,  again  going  back  to 
what  Senator  Cohen  said.  I  think  it  would  be  very  good  if  the  ad- 
ministration would  let  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  know 
what  happened.  Why  were  we  not  able  to  bring  the  coalition  along? 
What  efforts  were  made  to  do  it?  Maybe  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  should  be  told. 

But  something  has  happened.  Some  might  say  the  coalition  is 
fraving;  others  might  say  we  have  seen  the  demise  of  the  coalition. 
Will  they  stand  with  us  if  he  moves  toward  the  south?  It  is  damn 
important  that  they  do.  Where  are  we?  What  has  happened?  I 
think  those  are  legitimate  questions.  I  do  not  think  those  ques- 
tions, that  and  the  fact  that  somehow  a  power  vacuum  has  devel- 
oped in  the  north,  could  ever  be  construed  as  a  criticism  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief  at  a  time  when  we  should  come  together.  Those 
are  criticisms  of  the  political  process,  not  the  military  process,  and 
I  hope  everybody  understands  that  here. 

My  criticism,  insofar  as  the  military  part  is  concerned,  is  that  we 
did  not  do  enough.  Now,  nobody  is  going  to  misinterpret  that  as 
being  what  you  suggest. 

Senator  Lieberman,  No,  I  appreciate  your  saying  that,  and  of 
course  I  support  that.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  fault  the  Presi- 
dent's response  in  the  first  instance  as  being  too  little.  I,  myself, 
would  have  liked  to  have  seen  it  been  more,  but  on  the  other  hand 
he  left  all  his  options  open,  and  it  does  seem  to  me  if  we  had  trou- 
ble— part  of  what  was  at  work  here,  I  believe,  was  that  the  admin- 
istration wanted  to  carry  out  a  rapid  response,  a  measured  re- 
sponse, to  see  if  we  could  halt  Saddam  at  that  point,  and  to  leave 
some  opportunity  to  rally  the  coalition  with  the  additional  time. 
Clearly,  in  the  Gulf  War  case  in  1991,  we  had  several  months  to 
bring  the  coalition  together  before  we  acted  militarily  between  the 
time  of  the  invasion  of  Kuwait  in  August  of  1990  and  the  beginning 
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of  the  air  war  in  January  of  1991.  So  I  think  it  is  a  more  com- 
plicated situation. 

We  have  had  briefings  from  the  administration.  We  have  not  had 
the  kind  of  consultation  that  is  called  for.  I  hope  we  do,  and  I  hope 
it  can  lead  to  even  more  unity  and  detail  as  we  go  forward  here 
because  this  clearly  is  not  over. 

Is  there  any  action  that  you  would  recommend  at  this  point  to 
try  to  bridge  the  difference  in  perception  and  interest  of  the  diver- 
sity of  coalition  partners  that  we  had  and  still  have,  such  as  Saudi 
Arabia,  Turkey,  and  France?  Is  there  anything  particular  you 
would  counsel  that  we  do  to  try  to  bring  them  together  at  this  point 
on  behalf  of  our  stronger  response  that  you  called  for?  First,  a 
stronger  response  to  what  has  happened,  and  then  second,  to  make 
sure  they  are  with  us  if  Saddam  does  move  to  the  south. 

Mr.  Baker.  Senator,  it  would  appear  that  we  are  going  to  make 
a  stronger  response.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  decided  they  are  not 
with  us  and  we  are  going  to  go  it  with  the  UK  and  maybe  Canada. 
I  think  that  that  course  has  been  set. 

I  think  it  is  really  important  to  get  all  of  the  coalition  partners 
to  agree  that  the  expansion  of  the  no-fly  zone  in  the  south  made 
sense  and  to  endorse  that.  That  is  one  thing  I  think  we  should  do 
right  away.  We  ought  to  get  them  all  on  the  line  and  have  everyone 
of  them  stand  up  and  say  this  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  This  coun- 
try represents  a  distinct  and  clear  continuing  threat  to  the  Gulf  re- 
e[ion,  and  we  are  with  you  as  you  lead,  America,  we  are  with  you 
like  we  were  in  1991.  That  is  the  first  thing  I  would  do. 

Senator  Lieberman.  In  other  words,  we  may  not  have  been  with 
you  in  the  north,  which  was  more  complicated. 

Mr.  Baker.  May  not  have  been  what,  sir? 

Senator  Lieberman.  We  may  not  have  been  with  you,  the  allies 
might  say,  in  the  north,  in  the  Kurdish  situation,  which  was  more 
complicated,  but  let  us  be  clear  that  we  are  going  to  be  with  you 
in  the  south. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  that  I  would  sure  start  working  on  them.  I 
would  start  working  on  them  and  make  sure  they  were  going  to  be 
with  us  if  we  need  to  do  something  in  the  soutn  where  the  more 
important  national  interest  is  at  stake. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thanks,  Mr.  Secretary.  My  time  is  up. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Inhofe. 

Senator  Inhofe.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  it  is  an  honor 
to  be  here  to  hear  your  wisdom.  I  only  find  one  area  of  disagree- 
ment, and  that  is  m  the  chemical  weapons  convention,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary. I  would  only  suggest  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  are 
very  supportive  early  on,  and  time  does  change  things.  I  am  re- 
minded a  little  bit  of  Kissinger's  early  support  of  the  ABM,  and 
now  he  says,  quote,  it  is  nuts  to  make  a  virtue  out  of  our  vulner- 
ability. 

To  kind  of  get  a  measure  of  the  depth  of  your  interest,  or  see, 
first  of  all,  if  you  agree  or  disagree,  it  is  pretty  well  determined 
that  Russia  has  perhaps  the  largest  supply  of  chemical  weapons, 
and  you  were  there  back  during  the  bilateral  destruction  agree- 
ment, which  was  not  a  treaty  but  an  agreement.  They  have  not 
^one  forward  with  any  types,  or  expressed  any  intention  of  destroy- 
ing any  of  their  chemical  capability,  and  they  have  made  the  state- 
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ment  that  if  we  do  this  it  will  cost  about  $3.3  billion,  which  we  do 
not  have,  and  they  would  expect  and  have  even  said  they  would  ex- 
pect to  have  that  in  foreign  aid  from  the  United  States.  Do  you 
think  that  would  be  a  wise  use  of  $3.3  billion,  if  in  fact  that  is  what 
it  took  to  get  the  Russians  to  comply  with  what  they  agreed  to  in 
the  1990  bilateral  destruction  agreement? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  we  knew  at  the  time  that  there  were  going  to 
be  problems  in  financing  the  Russian  destruction  of  chemical  weap- 
ons. It  seems  to  me.  Senator,  we  have  made  the  determination  in 
this  country  that  we  are  going  to  get  rid  of  ours,  and  having  done 
so  we  have  got  a  real  interest  in  seeing  Russia  get  rid  of  hers, 
which  as  you  point  out  is  the  biggest  stockpile  there  is. 

Should  the  United  States  of  America  have  to  pay  for  it?  Not  in 
my  opinion.  But  is  there  a  better  use  of  foreign  aid  funds  than  to 
use  them  for  Nunn-Lugar  purposes  or  the  destruction  of  chemical 
weapons  that  might  be  targeted  against  American  cities?  I  cannot 
think  of  a  much  better  use  for  foreign  aid  funds.  The  real  question 
is  whether  it  is  going  to  be  cumulative  of  what  we  are  already 
spending,  and  I  do  not  know  how  you  answer  that  question. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  carry  the  whole  burden,  but  it  is  clear 
to  me,  knowing  what  I  know  about  Russia  today,  they  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  pay  for  that.  But  we  have  got  a  big  interest  in  seeing 
them  destroy  those  weapons. 

Senator  Inhofe.  In  some  of  the  comments  you  have  made  con- 
cerning what  you  have  characterized  as  a  disproportional — let  me 
get  that  right — a  disproportional  force  or  response,  I  would  assume, 
although  you  did  not  say  it,  that  one  reason  is  to  try  to  avoid  an- 
other Persian  Gulf  War  at  this  early  stage.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  it  would  move  you  in  that  direction,  I  think. 
Because  I  think  the  message  would  hit  home  a  lot  stronger  if  the 
response  was  disproportional. 

Senator  Inhofe.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  the  very  uncomfortable 
question.  Back  when  you  were  making  decisions  we  had  a  much 
stronger  force  structure,  specifically  at  that  time  28  Army  divi- 
sions, I  think  38  Air  Force  wings,  and  now  we  are  working  down 
and  I  have  been  very  critical  of  this  administration  in  getting  our 
force  level  down  to  a  very  uncomfortable  level,  at  least  as  I  see  it, 
being  about  50  percent  of  where  it  was  at  the  time  that  you  were 
making  decisions.  In  other  words,  down  to  approximately  15  Army 
divisions,  approximately  20  Air  Force  wings,  about  half  that 
strength. 

Now,  a  very  simple  mathematical  computation  would  lead  you  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  the  case  of  the  Army  capability  that  we  used 
about  42  percent  in  the  Persian  Gulf  of  our  capability,  but  to  put 
that  same  force  together,  if  we  should  have  to  go  to  war  again  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  it  would  constitute  over  70  percent.  My  question 
would  be  does  this  give  you  some  discomfort  that  we  would  be  able 
to,  first  of  all,  if  we  had  to  use  70  percent — I  think  it  would  be 
more  than  that  because  we  some  of  our  troops,  I  believe,  that 
would  have  to  be  retrained,  that  are  off  on  humanitarian  missions. 
But  let  us  say  70  percent.  Would  that  leave  enough  to  give  you  a 
comfort  level  as  to  our  protection  capabilities  if  something  else 
should  erupt? 
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Mr.  Baker.  Senator,  I  share  your  concern,  and  I  so  state  in  arti- 
cles and  speeches  all  the  time.  I  get  the  question  could  we  do  today 
what  we  did  in  1990  and  1991,  and  the  answer  in  my  opinion  is 
no,  not  in  the  time  frame  in  which  we  did  it,  because  we  do  not 
have  a  call  on  the  forces,  particularly  in  Europe. 

When  I  talk  about  disproportionate  response,  though,  I  am  not 
talking  about  putting  troops  on  the  ground.  I  am  talking  about 
something  else,  as  I  indicated  in  my  statement. 

But  to  specifically  answer  your  question,  I  think  we  have  pulled 
our  forces  down  to  the  point  that  we  could  not  repeat  in  the  same 
timeframe  what  we  did  in  1990  and  1991. 

Senator  Inhofe.  In  the  time  frame  as  well  as  in  the  exposure  of 
human  life,  which  goes  along  with  a  greater  activity  on  the  ground. 
Would  that  be  accurate? 

Mr.  Baker.  Perhaps,  on  the  latter  point.  I  mean,  I  guess  we 
could  put  the  same  numbers  in  there  ultimately,  but  it  would  mean 
we  would  be  pretty  nude  everywhere  else. 

Senator  Inhofe.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Glenn. 

Senator  Glenn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Just  a  comment  first  on  your  last  comment  here  on  our  size  of 
force.  I  could  not  agree  with  you  more.  I  have  argued  on  this  com- 
mittee that  we  are  down  too  far.  We  put  540,000  over  in  the  Gulf, 
and  the  idea  is  you  can  put  about  a  third  of  your  force  out,  have 
another  force  available  to  rotate  through  there,  and  another  third 
is  in  the  Pentagon  or  plowing  the  runwavs  in  Omaha  or  something. 
We  could  not  do  that  today,  I  do  not  think.  We  could  not  repeat 
a  Gulf  today.  We  are  getting  down  too  low  in  our  personnel,  so  I 
just  wanted  to  comment  on  that  first. 

Mr.  Baker.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Glenn.  Now,  I  have  looked  at  this  maybe  a  little  bit  dif- 
ferently, and  I  appreciate  very  much  your  being  here,  but  I  have 
looked  at  most  of  what  we  are  doing  now  not  as  a  failure  of  leader- 
ship, but  mainly  as  a  continuation  of  policies  that  we  have  followed 
right  along  steadily  since  1991,  and  I  think  we  have  done  that.  We 
now  are  critical  of  a  measured  response,  and  I  agree,  maybe  we 
should  have  gone  up-country  and  hit  more,  but  the  record  has  been 
that  we  have  not  been  able  to  convince  Saddam  Hussein  even  with 
all  the  obliteration  we  did  on  targets  over  there  during  that  war, 
and  to  think  that  a  few  little  more  air  strikes  now  are  going  to 
make  him  change  his  mind  I  do  not  think  is  probably  going  to  do 
it. 

When  I  say  measured  response,  too,  you  can  also  term  our  deci- 
sion not  to  go  to  Baghdad  back  there  as  a  measured  response  in 
that  we  had  accomplished  what  we  thought  was  going  to  convince 
him,  and  we  said  okay,  he  will  not  do  that  again,  and  so  we  will 
pull  out,  instead  of  going  up  and  taking  Baghdad  and  doing  the 
things  that  you  outlined  oefore  that  would  have  had  to  have  oeen 
done.  So  we  did  a  measured  response  then. 

Then  we  basically  said  okay,  we  taught  him  a  lesson  and  he  will 
not  do  that  again,  he  would  not  dare — we  misread  him.  All  of  us 
did.  I  am  not  making  this  Republican-Democrat.  We  all  did.  We  did 
not  think  he  could  possibly  do  anything  else,  and  yet  he  did.  We 
had  led  the  way  in  pulling  our  ground  forces  out  of  there  at  the 
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time.  So  we  led  the  way  of  the  coalition  demise  as  far  as  actual 
military  force.  Not  just  rhetoric,  not  just  words,  but  the  actual  mili- 
tary force  on  the  ground,  ready  to  do  something  if  he  did  anything 
over  there,  and  we  left  air  power  in,  and  the  coalition  with  the 
French  and  British  has  still  been  part  of  the  no-fly-zone  monitoring 
there,  so  we  have  had  that  part  of  the  coalition.  But  you  are  right. 
We  do  not  have  the  coalition  there  ready  to  go  back  in. 

As  far  as  preventing  the  factualism,  which  you  had  in  your  state- 
ment there,  that  consistent  intensive  creative  diplomacy  might 
have  prevented  the  factualism  that  split  the  Kurds  in  two  warring 
factions,  well,  perhaps  so,  but  that  fight  was  going  on  since  1975. 
I  think  that  is  when  the  split  occurred  up  there. 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  Senator,  it  was  not  going  on  when  we  met  with 
them  in  1991  and  instituted  Operation  Provide  Comfort,  and  it  did 
not  go  on  for  a  number  of  years  after  that.  Ultimately,  they  began 
to  fight  with  each  other,  and  that  is  what  led  them  to  bring  Iran 
and  Iraq  in.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Senator  Glenn.  OK.  Perhaps  there  was  a  power  vacuum  up 
there,  and  maybe  we  should  have  done  more  there.  But  I  think  to 
look  at  it  as  your  statement  said,  as  a  defeat  for  U.S.  policy  that, 
like  the  demise  of  the  coalition,  is  attributable  in  part  to  a  failure 
of  leadership,  the  President  has  tried  to,  as  I  understand  it,  tried 
to  cut  our  losses.  I  can  think  what  we  would  be  doing  today  if  we 
had  Americans  with  ropes  around  their  necks  being  trotted  down 
through  Baghdad.  We  tried  to  avoid  that  by  having  cruise  missiles. 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  I  am  not  suggesting  you  are  going  to  have  that. 

Senator  Glenn.  We  did  not  send  air  crews  in.  Now,  we  may  be 
putting  some  of  these  people  in  harm's  way  very  shortly,  if  I  under- 
stand the  preparations  correctly.  But  I  think  the  record  has  been 
that  he  dia  not  get  the  message.  He  did  not  get  the  message  even 
when  we  had  540,000  Americans  and  all  of  our  coalition  over  there. 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  Senator,  I  would  disa^ee  with  that,  with  all 
of  the  great  respect  I  have  for  you,  and  it  is  tremendous,  going 
back  to  whenever  it  was  in  Houston,  Texas,  but  he  did  get  the  mes- 
sage. He  got  it  for  5  or  6  years,  and  it  stuck  for  a  while.  He  still 
does  these  things,  and  we  need  to  periodically  put  him  back  in  his 
cage.  All  I  am  saying  is  I  think  we  could  have  done  a  little  bit  more 
to  do  that  this  time,  even  if  it  was  going  to  be  symbolic,  than  we 
did.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  criticism. 

I  know  my  criticism  of  the  fact  that  the  coalition  is  no  longer 
there  is  fair.  It  is  not  there.  We  kept  it  there.  We  created  it,  we 
kept  it,  and  the  Clinton  administration  kept  it  alive  for  a  number 
of  years.  But  it  is  not  there  anymore. 

There  is  a  power  vacuum  in  Northern  Iraa  into  which  he  has 
moved.  What  we  intended  to  do  there  has  failed. 

Senator  Glenn.  He  has  continually  tested  us,  time  after  time 
after  time.  He  even  started  moving  some  forces  down  toward  Ku- 
wait, even  after  the  Gulf  war.  We  warned  him  on  that  and  he  got 
back,  and  so  it  has  been  one  thing  after  another  ever  since  that 
time.  We  have  bombed  him  so  completely  before,  and  maybe  that 
is  what  we  have  to  do  again,  but  he  did  not  get  the  message  before. 
He  kept  all  these  probing  things  going  on  ever  since  then. 

Mr.  Baker.  When  he  moved  south,  moved  his  forces  toward  Ku- 
wait 6,  8,  10  months  ago,  whenever  it  was,  and  the  administration 
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reacted  quite  quickly,  we  built  up  our  forces  in  the  region,  he  got 
the  message.  That  was,  I  thought,  a  very  effective  and  persuasive 
action  that  the  administration  took. 

Senator  Glenn.  Do  you  think  we  should  try  and  reconstitute  the 
ground  forces  over  there  to  some  extent  with  the  coalition  over 
there  in  place  if  we  could? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  as  you  know,  we  have  some  ground  forces  re- 
maining there,  and  we  have  a  lot  of  prepositioned  equipment  that 
we  did  not  have  before.  I  think  that  is  all  to  the  good.  I  frankly 
think,  as  I  called  for  in  my  statement,  that  the  message  delivered 
through  the  air  in  a  more  forceful  way  is  one  that  will  get  through. 
If  that  does  not  get  through,  then  I  suppose  we  have  to  look  at  the 
next  one. 

Senator  Glenn.  Should  we  reconstitute  the  ground?  Should  we 
make  plans  now  for  putting  forces  back  in  there; 

Mr.  Baker.  We  should  not  try  and  send  the  type  of  forces  we 
sent  before,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  necessarily  be  wrong 
or  erroneous  for  us  to  send  a  few  more  forces  over  there  to  Saudi 
Arabia  to  make  it  darn  clear  that  if  he  ever  decided  to  move  South 
again  we  are  going  to  be  there  again.  Because  the  defense  of  the 
region  depends  on  us,  Senator,  and  we  have  a  significant  national 
interest  in  defending  the  region. 

Senator  Glenn.  I  do  not  question  that  one.  We  do.  It  is  some 
close  to  70  percent  it  was,  then.  I  think  maybe  with  new  reserves 
we  have  discovered  it  is  maybe  65  percent  of  the  world's  oil  re- 
serves, known  reserves,  are  in  that  region. 

Mr.  Baker.  A  lot  of  that. 

Senator  Glenn.  So  I  do  not  question  the  importance  of  it,  but 
that  is  the  reason  I  was  wondering  whether  it  is  important  enough 
that  we  would  send  ground  forces  back  in  there,  in  your  judgement. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  at  some  point  that  is  something  the  adminis- 
tration will  be  considering  and  ought  to  consider.  I  am  not  in  a  po- 
sition to  say  that  ought  to  be  done  now,  and  I  have  not  called  for 
that  in  my  statement  or  in  my  testimony  here.  But  surely  at  some 
point  you  have  ^ot  to  look  at  how  you  are  going  to  continue  to 
maintain  the  United  States  national  interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
If  it  takes  that  ultimately,  maybe  it  will  take  that  ultimately.  I  do 
not  know.  I  do  not  think  we  know  that  today. 

Senator  Glenn.  To  come  back  where  we  started,  I  do  hope  we 
do  not  let  our  forces  go  lower  than  they  are  now.  I  think  our  com- 
mitments around  the  world  and  as  world  leader,  whether  it  is  there 
or  in  North  Korea  or  wherever,  we  are  getting  thin  enough  now 
that  you  cannot  make  it  all  up  with  new  technology  and  new  weap- 
ons systems.  We  need  the  people. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  agree  with  you. 

Senator  Glenn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Coats. 

Senator  Coats.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  nice  to  see  you. 

Mr.  Baker.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Coats.  I  think  we  have  plowed  most  of  the  ground.  You 
have  run  through  most  of  my  questions  here  with  answers.  I  would 
like  you  to  speculate  a  little  bit  about  what  you  think  that  this  part 
of  the  world,  Southwest  Asia,  would  look  like  without  Saddam  Hus- 
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sein,  who  might  fill  that  power  void,  whether  or  not  it  would  just 
end  up  shifting  our  attention  fi'om  Iraq  to  Iran  as  the  next  villain 
or  outlaw  nation.  Would  you  just  talk  a  little  bit  about  that,  please? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  it  is  quite  appropriate  for  us  to  pay  a  lot  of 
attention  to  Iran.  I  think  Iran  is  a  dangerous  state,  and  the  fore- 
most sponsor  of  state- sponsored  terrorism.  So  I  think  we  have  a 
significant  interest  in  paying  a  lot  of  attention  to  Iran. 

Iraq  historically,  of  course,  has  been  a  counterweight  to  Iran,  and 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  fighting  between  those  two  countries,  and 
indeed  a  major  war.  The  Lebanization  of  Iraq,  in  my  opinion,  was 
not  in  1991,  and  is  not  today  in  the  National  interests  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  It  is  not  something  we  ought  to  want  to  see,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  is  something  that  our  coalition  partners  in  the  Gulf 
want  to  see. 

So  if  you  ask  me  what  happens  if  he  is  gone,  I  do  not  think  any- 
body can  answer  that  question.  You  might  get  someone  in  there 
who  is  almost  as  bad.  On  the  other  hand,  you  might  not.  You  might 
see  the  Kurdish  groups  in  the  north  take  control  of  the  north,  the 
Shi'ite  groups  in  the  south  take  control  of  the  south,  and  a  lot  of 
civil  fighting  and  disturbance  and  commotion  in  the  center  of  the 
country,  with  anarchy  and  chaos,  and  that  is  not  going  to  be  in  our 
interest.  I  cannot  predict  for  you  who  might  take  over  if  he  were 
removed  internally  or  externally. 

Senator  Coats.  One  of  the  justifications  for  not  pursuing  Saddam 
into  Baghdad  and  not  further  undermining  the  military  strength 
was  the  idea  that  we  would  leave  some  counterweight  to  a  resur- 
gent Iran,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  correct.  That  we  did  not  want  to  see  the 
Lebanization  of  Iraq. 

Senator  Coats.  I  wonder  if  I  could  just  shift  gears.  I  know  it  is 
off-topic  here  a  little  bit,  but  just  take  advantage  of  your  expertise, 
just  to  ask  you  a  couple  of  questions  about  Bosnia.  We  are  nearing 
the  1-year  period  of  time  where  the  President  has  pledged  to  with- 
draw the  troops,  but  a  lot  of  people  are  saying  that  without  a  mili- 
tary presence  on  the  ground  we  are  going  to  return  in  Bosnia  to 
the  factionalism  and  disruption  that  brought  us  there  in  the  first 
place.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  whole  lot 
of  support  for  a  multi-ethnic  state  among  any  of  the  parties  in- 
volved. Can  you  give  me  some  of  your  thoughts  on  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  think  there  is.  Senator  Coats.  I  do  not  think 
there  is.  I  have  got  serious  reservations  about  whether  conditions 
exist  for  a  free  and  fair  election  there.  We  are  going  to  have  an 
election.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  it  is  going  to  mean,  if  any- 
thing. Probably  it  means  that  we  are  going  to  ratify — we  are  in  the 
process  of  ratifying  the  de  facto  partition  of  Bosnia  into  three  sepa- 
rate entities.  I  think  that  is  where  we  are. 

Of  course  my  view  and  President  Bush's  view  was  always  that 
we  should  not  have  ground  forces  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  that 
if  we  were  going  to  participate  it  ought  to  be  through  logistics  and 
air  and  naval  and  intelligence  and  that  sort  of  thing.  This  was  a 
problem  occurring  on  Europe's  doorstep,  and  having  fought  three 
wars  in  Europe  in  this  century,  two  hot  ones  and  a  cold  one,  we 
really  ought  to  expect  our  European  allies  to  take  care  of  this  one. 
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I  did  not  see  the  National  interest  then,  and  I  do  not  see  it  now. 
I  do  not  think  the  fact  that  we  have  inserted  a  NATO  force  is  what 
led  to  the  cessation  of  the  fighting.  I  think  they  were  exhausted 
from  fighting.  There  has  been  a  partition  of  the  country  into  a 
Serb,  Croat,  and  Muslim  entities,  and  therefore  I  do  not  think  the 
election  is  particularly  meaningful,  and  I  had  and  have  some  real 
problems  with  the  Dayton  agreement. 

I  hope  that  the  President  keeps  his  commitment  to  the  American 
people  to  bring  the  forces  home.  I  have  read  in  the  paper  that  we 
are  talking  about  leaving  a  5,000-person  force  there  to  do  some- 
thing. I  am  not  entirely  sure  what  it  is,  but  I  am  reminded  of  leav- 
ing 5,000  troops  in  Somalia  when  we  pulled  a  major  part  of  our 
forces  out.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  good  idea. 

Senator  Coats.  Our  allies  have  indicated  pretty  strongly  that  if 
the  U.S.  continues  on  its  plan  to  remove  troops  they  are  going  to 
try  to  beat  us  to  the  border  on  the  way  out,  that  they  have  no  in- 
tent of  maintaining  a  kind  of  multinational  force  there.  I  guess  my 
final  question  is,  and  it  is  partly  what  I  asked  before,  do  you  see 
there  is  any  prospect  of  anything  other  than  a  trifurcation  of  that 
country,  a  partition,  and  perhaps  at  some  point  in  the  future  con- 
tinued hostilities  over  the  land  without  a  heavy  military  presence. 

Mr.  Baker.  Without  a  heavy  military  presence,  that  is  exactly 
what  is  going  to  happen.  We  are  basically  signing  onto  the  de  facto 
partition  of  Bosnia,  in  my  opinion. 

Senator  Coats.  So  in  the  end  we  may  have  gained  a  year  of  res- 
pite? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  it. 

Senator  Coats.  But  we  not  accomplished  geopolitically? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  my  view.  Senator. 

Senator  Coats.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Robb. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  is 
good  to  see  you  again. 

Mr.  Baker.  It  is  good  to  see  you  gain.  Senator. 

Senator  Robb.  On  a  personal  note,  thank  you  for  encouraging  me 
to  join  you  in  Mongolia  a  few  weeks  ago  to  see  a  rather  remarkable 
transformation  in  monitoring  those  elections,  where  the  Mongolian 
people  decided  that  they  would  like  to  move  away  from  their 
former  communist  roots  and  take  a  try  at  this  democratic  free  mar- 
ket approach  that  had  not  necessarily  been  urged  upon  them  by  ei- 
ther their  northern  or  southern  neighbors.  I  was  very  pleased  to 
join  you  in  that  effort. 

Mr.  Baker.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Robb.  I  am  afraid  I  have  demonstrated  similar  weak- 
ness, if  we  finish  up  in  time  tonight,  to  go  over  and  take  a  look  at 
another  situation  that  you  and  Senator  Coats  just  referred  to,  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  we  are  going  to  have  the  euphoria  in  terms  of 
election  observers  or  outcome  in  this  particular  election.  Indeed, 
there  are  some  very  difficult  questions  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  confront,  and  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  very  difficult  decision 
for  everyone  concerned. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Robb.  Let  me  just  say,  then,  with  respect  to  the  coaHtion 
and  apparent  disintegration  or  lack  of  continued  support,  I  guess 
would  be  a  better  way  to  characterize  your  position. 

While  from  the  outset  I  had  urged  support  for  your  efforts  and 
for  the  President's  in  bringing  the  coalition  together,  and  I  thought 
that,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  achievements  of  re- 
cent history  in  terms  of  the  United  States'  efforts  with  our  allies, 
I  do  remember  that  it  took  us  several  months  from  the  time  that 
Saddam  Hussein  made  his  initial  move  into  Kuwait  and  threatened 
to  go  into  Saudi  Arabia. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  remember  giving  up  an  entire  Sunday 
afternoon,  at  the  invitation  of  President  Bush,  with  our  former  col- 
league, Warren  Rudman  and  two  or  three  retired  experts  and 
Brent  Scowcroft  sitting  around  talking  about  the  possible  responses 
to  that  particular  effort,  and  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  the  neces- 
sity of  putting  together  the  international  support  for  whatever  we 
did,  whereas  in  this  most  recent  incident  the  precipitous  action  was 
just  taken  really  less  than  a  week  ago,  and  the  entire  response  has 
been  in  a  very  short  timeframe.  I  think  there  are  legitimate  dif- 
ferences. 

I  think  that  you  would  agree  that  we  frequently  get  more  private 
support  than  we  do  public  support  from  allies.  Indeed,  there  are 
times  when  they  will  specifically  encourage  us  to  take  actions  pri- 
vately that  they  may  condemn  us  for  taking  publicly. 

I  will  not  get  into  specifics,  but  I  do  not  think  that  you  would 
suggest  that  I  was  not  accurate. 

Mr.  Baker.  Senator,  I  would  agree  with  you.  I  would  agree  with 
you,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  comments. 

Let  me  just  say  that  it  takes  a  lot  longer,  I  think,  to  pull  a  coali- 
tion together  in  the  first  instance  than  it  does  to  keep  one  together. 
We  had  managed,  we  the  Bush  administration  and  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration, had  managed  to  keep  that  coalition  right  with  us 
through  other  similar  types  of  actions  in  the  past. 

Senator  Robb.  I  was  just  trying  to  suggest  that  I  think 

THERE  IS  A  TIME  PERSPECTIVE  FOR  DOING  THINGS. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Robb.  The  second  observation  I  would  make  is  that  coa- 
litions frequently  are  great  until  they  are  tested,  and  in  this  case 
a  specific  test  tnat  put  a  rather  difficult  strain  on  the  immediate 
response  of  the  coalition  I  think  is  a  fair  piece  of  the  equation  if 
you  are  trying  to  put  it  all  together.  I  did  not  really  want  to  debate 
that. 

I  wanted  to  go  on  to  another  point  which  is  where  we  stopped 
Operation  Desert  Storm.  I  think  the  decision  was  the  right  one.  I 
think  it  was  clear  that  we  had  actually  accomplished  some  of  our 
offensive  objectives  more  rapidly  than  we  had  anticipated.  We  did 
not  have  our  tail  in  line  with  the  ability  to  support  an  ongoing  of- 
fensive operation.  Certainly  we  had  no  plans,  no  support  from  the 
allies,  certainly  with  the  Arab  community  and  what  have  you  for 
going  into  Baghdad,  so  that  was  the  right  decision,  and  I  fully  sup- 
port it. 

I  would  like  to  address  one  point  that  you  made,  and  I  appreciate 
your  support  for  the  actions  that  the  United  States  took  with  re- 
sponse to  the  provocation  by  Saddam  Hussein  most  recently. 
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I  do  not  rule  out  and,  indeed,  specifically  want  to  continue  to 
keep  on  the  table  either  symbolic  or  strategic  targets  or  important 
tactical  targets  within  and  around  the  Baghdad  area  itself,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  very  unwise  for  Saddam  or  any  of  his  brain  trust 
to  assume  that  all  those  are  off  the  table  with  any  additional  provo- 
cations that  he  might  make. 

But  you  mentioned  two  or  three  times  today  in  your  opening  tes- 
timony and  in  response  to  several  questions  about  striking  targets 
north  of  the  36th  parallel,  and  the  only  suggestion  I  would  make 
here — it  seemed  to  me — ^you  certainly  agreed  with  the  wisdom  of 
striking  in  the  south,  where  our  interest  was  greater,  without  in- 
volving the  U.S.  in  the  inter-Kurdish  dispute  that  is  taking  place 
between  the  two  rival  factions — if  we  were  to  attempt  to  take  out 
targets  in  the  north  it  seems  to  me  that  you  could  make  the  case 
that  the  likelihood  of  somehow  being  inextricably  intertwined  in 
the  Kurdish  situation  becomes  greater. 

In  order  to  do  so  I  think  that  you  almost  are  required  to  use 
some  sort  of  tactical  manned  response  if  you  are  going  to  take  out 
moving  tactical  targets,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  chance  of  a 
much  greater  level  of  involvement  increases  rapidly  once  you  move 
beyond  the  unmanned  cruise  missiles  or  other  types  of  over-the-ho- 
rizon  targeting. 

Knowing  of  those  potential  dangers,  would  it  still  be  your  advice 
to  the  President  and  the  National  Security  Council,  Congress  and 
others,  to  look  at  specific  Republican  Guard  targets  north  of  the 
36th  parallel? 

Mr.  Baker.  Senator  Robb,  I  understand  the  point  you  are  mak- 
ing, and  I  think  it  is  a  valid  one.  I  think  we  are  not  going  to  get 
inextricably  drawn  into  a  contest  between  the  Kurds  if  we  do  not 
want  to.  If  we  drop  some  munitions  on  Iraqi  troop  Republican 
Guard  concentrations  I  think  that  is  a  symbolic  measure.  I  do  not 
for  one  minute  suggest  that  it  means  evervthing  is  going  to  come 
immediately  down  south  of  the  36th  parallel. 

All  I  am  saying  is,  I  think  it  would  send  a  message  a  little  bit 
more  forcefully,  and  I  assume  everybody  agrees  that  hitting  mili- 
tary targets  around  Baghdad  would,  so  I  have  suggested  both.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  involve  us  inextricably  in  a  contest  with  the 
Kurds. 

Senator  Robb.  Without  getting  into  the  intelligence  implications, 
clearly  finding  an  identifiable  separate  target  where  you  could  dis- 
tinguish between  the  Republican  Guard  forces 

Mr.  Baker.  The  Kurdish  forces. 

Senator  Robb.  The  Kurdish  forces 

Mr.  Baker.  Understandably,  Senator.  When  I  suggest  that,  I  un- 
derstand that  from  a  purely  targeting  standpoint  we  might  not  be 
able  to  do  it.  If  we  cannot  do  it,  obviously  we  do  not  do  it. 

Senator  Robb.  One  last  point,  and  then  I  will  refi-ain.  With  re- 
spect to  collateral  damage,  particularly  when  you  were  taking  out 
targets  that  are  not  fixed,  troops  and  tanks  and  armor,  whatever 
the  case  may  be,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  that  is 
a  very  different  kettle  of  fish  than  taking  out  targets  that  really 
assist  the  long-term  strategic  interest  of  the  United  States  in  re- 
ducing Saddam  Hussein's  ability  to  carry  out  whatever  mischief  he 
might  be  planning  from  the  Baghdad  area. 
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Mr.  Baker.  I  agree  with  you. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  thank  you  very 
much  for  coming  back,  as  one  who  supported — indeed,  applauded 
many  of  the  things  you  did  when  you  were  providing  that  leader- 
ship— I  thank  you  for  the  continued  leadership  you  have  provided 
since  you  have  left  office.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Baker.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  McCain. 

Senator  McCain.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  I 
want  to  go  back  a  little  bit  just  for  a  moment  to  what  Senator 
Cohen  was  talking  about,  about  this  issue  of  whether  we  Repub- 
licans are  politicizing  this  issue,  as  was  alleged  by  the  President's 
spokesman  yesterday.  I  seem  to  recall  that  while  the  raids  were 
going  on  all  the  Republicans  that  I  know  of,  including  our  nominee, 
issued  a  simple  statement  that  we  were  in  support  of  the  troops. 

Since  that  operation  has  been  completed,  some  of  us  have  felt  it 
is  not  only  our  right  but  our  obligation  as  Senators  to  provide  some 
criticism,  whether  it  be  constructive  or  destructive,  depending  on 
who  you  talk  to,  as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  operation. 

What  process  was  gone  through  to  choose  what  was  clearly  the 
minimal  option?  You  and  I  have  been  around  long  enough  to  know 
that  there  is  a  series  of  options  that  is  always  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  I  do  not  know  how  there  could 
have  been  one  less  than  this,  except  for  do  nothing. 

I  seem  to  recall,  Mr.  Secretary,  during  the  1992  campaign  that 
you  and  President  Bush  were  accused  of  things  like  coddling  the 
bloody  butchers  of  Beijing.  I  believe  that  is  almost  an  exact  quote, 
and  you  were  pilloried  for  your  lack  of  intervention  to  save  the  peo- 
ple of  Bosnia,  who  were  undergoing  such  cruel  and  terrible  trage- 
dies. 

It  seemed  to  me,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  I  remember  right,  that  it  was 
kind  of  an  open  season  on  President  Bush  and  the  conduct  of  his 
foreign  policy.  Perhaps  my  memory  is  a  little  bit  selective,  but  I 
would  just  ask,  having  now  been  on  both  sides  of  that,  do  you  think 
that  it  is  appropriate  for — when  the  actual  combat  is  not  taking 
place  for  people  like  myself  and  others  to  level  what  we  feel  is  a 
legitimate  criticism,  given  what  is  at  stake  here? 

Mr.  Baker.  Senator,  I  do  very  much,  and  that  has  been  the  prac- 
tice that  I  have  followed  in  my  own  commentary  on  this  issue  so 
far.  When  our  troops  are  engaged  I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  all 
of  us  to  support  the  commander-in-chief,  I  think  it  is  perfectly  ap- 
propriate to  criticize  and,  indeed,  members  of  this  committee  have 
an  obligation  to  look  into  and  comment  upon  political  developments 
particularly.  I  mean,  my  criticism  here  today  has  related  to  politi- 
cal and  diplomatic  issues  primarily,  although  I  have  been  mod- 
erately critical  of  the  scope  and  extent  of  the  response  after  it  is 
clear  that  our  forces  are  no  longer  engaged. 

It  used  to  be  that  foreign  and  security  policy  stopped  at  the  wa- 
ter's edge.  Unfortunately,  that  is  no  longer  the  case.  It  sure  would 
make  the  job  of  any  Secretary  of  State  easier  if  that  were  the  case, 
but  it  is  not,  and  it  is  not  the  fault  of  one  party  or  the  other.  It 
is  just  the  way  our  political  system  now  operates. 
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The  one  reservation  and  caveat  I  think  is  that  we  must  make 
sure  that  we  stand  together  behind  our  military  men  and  women 
when  they  are  actually  engaged. 

When  President  Bush  moved  massive  numbers  of  forces  to  the 
Gulf,  there  were  hearings  before  this  very  committee,  Senator 
McCain — ^you  were  probably  here — that  talked — that  were  extraor- 
dinarily critical  of  what  he  did  and  what  he  was  about  to  do,  and 
that  talked  a  lot  about  body  bags  and  all  the  rest.  So  the  idea  that 
somehow  Republicans  should  not  feel  free  to  speak  their  minds  and 
their  views  is  a  canard  that  just  will  not  wash,  in  my  opinion,  as 
long  as  we  are  very  careful  that  we  do  not  criticize  at  a  time  when 
our  forces  are  engaged. 

I  have  been  careful  not  to  do  that,  and  I  agree  with  you  that  I 
think  Senator  Dole  has  likewise  been  careful  not  to  do  that. 

Senator  McCain.  So  you  think  it  was  appropriate  for  the  United 
States  Senate  to  pass  a  resolution  supporting  the  troops  as  we  did? 

Mr.  Baker.  Supporting  our  troops?  I  think  it  is  always  appro- 
priate in  any  instance  that  you  could  conceive  of. 

Senator  McCain.  Let  me  just  ask  a  broader  question,  since  I 
think  you  have  responded  to  many  of  the  specific  questions  that  I 
and  others  had,  but  before  I  do  that,  let  me  just  say,  I  do  not  know 
how  you  can  justify  sitting  in  the  Oval  Office  and  calling  cruise 
missile  strikes  "a  success"  when  it  was  clearly  not  a  success  and 
not  expect  a  response  from  this  side  of  the  aisle.  It  just  simply  was 
an  abject  failure.  We  know  it,  and  that  brings  me  to  my  next  ques- 
tion. 

As  the  world's  number  one  superpower,  a  lot  of  people  around 
the  world  pay  attention  to  what  we  do  or  not  do.  It  may  be  some- 
thing to  convince  the  American  people  that  you  are  doing  the  right 
thing  with  a  compliant  media,  but  it  is  a  little  harder  to  convince 
the  people  in  Beijing,  Pyongyang,  Tehran,  and  other  places  of  the 
world,  when  we  act  in  an  ineffective  manner,  as  I  believe  has  been 
the  previous  military  action,  and  I  hope  that  the  next  set  of  strikes, 
which  are  obviously  going  to  happen,  will  be  different. 

What  impact  does  that  have  on  our  relations  with  those  coun- 
tries, and  their  tendency  towards  adventurism? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  I  think  it  is  very,  very  important,  as  I  indicated 
in  my  statement,  that  when  the  United  States  says  certain  actions 
will  have  consequences,  that  those  actions  indeed  have  con- 
sequences. I  think  it  is  important  to  carefully  husband  and  pre- 
serve the  credibility  of  the  United  States  in  foreign  and  security 
policy  matters,  a  credibility,  Senator,  that  has  been  built  up  over 
at  least  40-plus  years  under  both  Democratic  and  Republican  ad- 
ministrations. 

It  is  very,  very  important  that  we  be  respected  by  our  allies,  and 
that  we  be  feared  by  our  adversaries.  We  are  the  only  remaining 
superpower.  Therefore,  we  must  act  accordingly.  Therewre,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  response  be  the  right  response,  and  we  now  know, 
judging  from  news  reports,  that  we  are  going  to  see  an  additional 
response,  and  I  think  that  is  all  to  the  good. 

Senator  McCain.  Finally,  Mr.  Secretary,  many  of  us  in  hearings 
concerning  the  President's  commitment  of  troops  to  Bosnia  which, 
as  you  know,  Senator  Dole  and  I  supported  once  the  President 
made  the  commitment,  we  were  in  a  continuous  dialogue  with  the 
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Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
about  calling  a  date  certain  and  exit  strategy. 

I  just  took  strong  exception  to  it  because  there  is  no  relation,  yet 
we  were  assured  in  statement  after  statement  after  statement  that 
in  1  year  our  mission  would  be  completed  and  that  we  would  be 
out.  That  is  clearly,  clearly  not  going  to  be  the  case.  When  do  you 
think  we  can  get  out  of  there,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  have  no  idea,  Senator  McCain.  I  think  that  there 
is  a  commitment  to  the  American  people  to  leave  in  a  year,  I  hope 
that  that  commitment  is  kept.  I  think  it  again  is  important  that 
those  kinds  of  commitments  be  honored,  and  that  when  we  speak, 
we  say  what  we  mean  and  mean  what  we  say. 

Senator  McCain.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  am  glad  you  had 
such  an  enjoyable  time  in  Mongolia. 

Mr,  Baker.  Well,  let  me  just  say,  and  Senator  Robb  is  still  there, 
we  could  take  a  lesson  from  the  Mongolians.  The  92  percent  turn- 
out in  their  election,  and  fully  free  and  fair  elections  in  which  they 
threw  the  communists  out  for  the  first  time  in  70  years. 

Senator  McCain,  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Levin. 

Senator  Levin.  Thank  you  for  being  with  us,  Mr.  Secretary. 
First,  let  me  agree  with  your  last  statement.  Boy,  turnout  really  is 
something  we're  working  very  hard  on. 

Mr.  Baker.  51  percent  is  not  a  good  number,  though,  Senator. 

Senator  Levin.  First,  on  chemicals,  your  statement  this  morning 
that  you  support  the  Chemical  Weapons  Convention  is  a  very  sig- 
nificant statement,  particularly  in  light  of  some  of  the  opposition 
which  has  recently  appeared  to  it. 

You  said  that  you  thought  that  that  might  help  us  somewhat  at 
least  in  our  efforts  to  contain  terrorist  or  rogue  States,  and  when 
asked  about  why,  I  did  not  quite  follow  your  answer.  Why  would 
the  approval  of  that  convention  help  us  somewhat,  even  in  the  war 
on  terrorist  or  rogue  States? 

Mr.  Baker.  In  the  war  on  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. Senator,  because  when  you  have  a  lot  of  countries  that 
have  signed  on  to  a  treaty  like  that  to  eliminate  these  weapons, 
you  have  a  much  stronger  political  mass  that  you  can  bring  to  the 
table  in  any  forum,  whatever  it  is,  to  talk  about  restraints  and  re- 
strictions and  sanctions. 

Senator  Levin.  Does  it  make  sense  for  us  to  participate  in  that 
treaty  even  if  rogue  countries  like  Iraq  do  not? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  knew  at  the  time  that  there  would  be  rogue  coun- 
tries that  would  participate.  Our  participation  was  conditioned  that 
the  largest  stockpiler  of  chemical  weapons,  the  Soviet  Union/Rus- 
sia, would  participate. 

We  have  made  a  decision  in  this  country  that  we  are  not  going 
to  have  chemical  weapons.  We  are  getting  rid  of  them,  and  we  do 
not  need  them.  We  have  made  a  policy  decision  that  we  do  not  need 
them  in  order  to  protect  our  national  interest  or  our  national  secu- 
rity interest,  so  I  think  that  it  does  make  sense. 

Whether  we  will  be  able  to  get  all  countries  on  board  or  not,  I 
think  we  have  a  critical  mass  of  countries,  and  I  think  the  treaty 
makes  sense,  recognizing  up  front,  Senator,  all  of  the  problems  of 
verifying  a  chemical  weapons  convention. 
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Senator  Levin.  Are  you  saying  it  makes  sense  for  us  to  sign  a 
treaty  even  if  we  cannot  get  the  Iraqs  of  the  world  to  sign? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  am  saying  that  if  most  of  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  sign  it,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  made  sense  for  us  to  pull 
together  an  unprecedented  international  coalition  to  fight  the  Gulf 
War. 

I  think  that  the  more  countries  we  can  get  behind  responsible  be- 
havior around  the  world,  and  that  we  can  lead  toward  responsible 
behavior,  the  better  it  is  for  us. 

Senator  NUNN.  If  the  Senator  would  yield  for  just  a  moment  on 
that,  I  agree  with  the  Secretary  completely.  The  thing  that  is  being 
overlooked  here  in  the  case  of  renegade,  rogue  countries  that  we 
know  we  are  not  going  to  trust  whether  they  sign  or  do  not  sign, 
there  is  a  real  case  that  could  be  made  we  are  better  off  without 
them  signing,  like  Korea  and  Libya. 

I  am  a  little  bit  puzzled  by  the  argument  that  we  have  got  to  get 
everybody  to  sign,  even  those  countries  we  would  not  trust  one 
ounce. 

Mr.  Baker.  We  are  not  going  to  rely  on  the  Chemical  Weapons 
Convention  to  make  sure  that  Iraq  does  not  maintain  chemical 
weapons.  We  are  going  to  rely  on  those  Security  Council  resolutions 
we  put  in  effect  after  the  Gulf  War. 

Senator  NuNN.  We  are  going  to  do  that  with  Korea.  We  are  going 
to  do  that  kind  of  thing  with  others.  We  are  going  to  watch  them 
very  carefully,  but  if  they  are  not  signatory,  they  are  not  parties, 
there  are  going  to  be  sanctions  against  them  by  the  international 
community.  They  are  going  to  be  cut  off  more  and  more  from  ob- 
taining the  kind  of  chemical  precursors  that  are  necessary,  al- 
though, of  course,  some  of  them  can  be  produced  indigenously,  so 
there  are  both  some  focus  reasons  and  some  verification  reasons 
and  some  sanctions  reasons  to  not  want  someone  you  do  not  believe 
is  going  to  comply  to  really  be  a  signatory  in  the  first  place. 

Senator  Levin.  I  am  more  than  puzzled.  I  find  that  argument, 
frankly — a  recent  suggestion  that  because  Iraq  does  not  sign  this 
convention  that  we  should  not  is  exactly  wrong,  but  I  wanted  to  get 
the  Secretary's  thinking  on  that,  because  some  folks  are  making 
that  argument  at  the  last  minute  here,  and  it  is  important  that  we 
have  somebody  who  has  had  the  experience  in  negotiating  in  this 
subject  on  the  record. 

You  have  said,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  at  least  we  should  consider 
military  targets  in  and  around  Baghdad  and  Republican  Guard  tar- 
gets north  of  the  36th  parallel,  and  I  am  wondering  whether  or  not 
you  know  whether  we  are  in  fact  and  have  in  fact  considered  those 
targets. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  know  that.  Senator.  I  would  assume,  know- 
ing how  the  process  works,  that  we  did  consider  that  when  the 
President  signed  off  on  the  Tomahawk  strikes  on  the  air  defense 
systems  in  the  south. 

Senator  Levin.  Would  you  also,  then,  assume  that  we  are  cur- 
rently considering  those  targets? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  we  must  be  considering  targets  like  that, 
based  on  news  reports  of  the  type  of  aircraft  that  are  moving. 

Senator  Levin.  Would  you  sav  that  relevant  to  the  decision 
whether  to  strike  those  targets  should  be  a  number  of  factors  in- 
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eluding  whether  we  would  have  coalition  support  and  collateral 
damage?  Would  those  be  relevant  factors? 

Mr.  Baker.  They  are  relevant  factors,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Levin.  You,  like  all  of  us,  regret  the  failure  of  those  al- 
lies who  have  not  publicly  joined  us  to  join  us  in  the  response  to 
Saddam  Hussein.  Have  you  discussed  with  Secretary  Christopher 
the  efforts  which  were  made  to  get  those  allies,  both  publicly  and 
privately,  to  join  us? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir,  and  as  my  statement  indicates,  I  pose  a 
number  of  questions  there.  I  think  it  is  important  that  this  commit- 
tee and  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and,  indeed,  the  Amer- 
ican people  know  what  happened,  what  did  happen,  why  did  they 
not  join  us. 

Senator  Levin.  I  would  agree  with  you,  but  you  are  not  conclud- 
ing that  there  were  not  sufficient  efforts.  You  regret  that  they  did 
not  join  us,  and  you  think  it  is  important  that  they  do  so. 

Mr.  Baker.  What  I  have  said  was,  did  we  not  consult  sufficiently, 
or  was  there  simply  an  inability  to  persuade  and  convince?  I  mean, 
I  do  not  know  what  happened. 

Senator  Levin.  So  you  have  not  concluded  which  of  those  two 
things  it  was? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Levin.  Now,  the  disproportionate  response  point  that 
you  make  is  a  point  I  also  agree  with.  Secretary  Perry  yesterday 
said  that  we  would  not  be  bound  by  any  doctrine  of  proportionate 
response,  so  I  think  you  are  being  supportive  of  what  he  was  say- 
ing. 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  I  did  not  know  he  had  said  it  when  I  wrote  my 
statement  last  night,  but  I  was  delighted  to  pick  up  the  paper  this 
morning  and  see  that  he  had  said  it,  because  I  think  that  is  the 
course  we  ought  to  follow. 

Senator  Levin.  So  you  do  not  disagree  with  what  he  said.  You 
basically  support  him. 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  sir,  I  agree  with  him. 

Senator  Levin.  Now,  in  terms  of  the  diplomacy  and  the  efforts 
to  get  the  Kurds  to  work  together  and  somehow  or  other  avoid 
what  happened  here,  have  you  discussed  with  Secretary  Chris- 
topher the  efforts  which  were  made  in  that  direction? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir,  I  have  not,  but  whatever  efforts  were  made 
did  not  work.  That  is  the  point  I  am  making,  and  that  is  too  bad. 

Senator  Levin.  The  U.N.  recently  agreed  to  permit  Iraq  to  sell 
oil  in  order  to  provide  food  and  medicine  for  humanitarian  pur- 
poses. There  are  people  a  lot  of  whom  are  innocent  people,  who  are 
suffering  because  of  Saddam  Hussein.  The  worst  victims  of  Saddam 
Hussein  are  his  own  people. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Levin.  Now,  there  is  an  effort  which  had  been  made  to 
try  to  provide  under  some  strict  controls  some  food  and  medicine 
to  his  own  innocent  people,  not  to  his  Republican  Guards  and  to 
his  coterie  around  him,  but  to  the  innocent  people. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Levin.  What  should  we  do  relative  to  that  effort,  given 
these  recent  events?  Should  we  give  up  on  that  effort,  or  should  we 
kind  of  put  it  on  the  back  burner? 
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Mr,  Baker.  Senator,  that  is  a  specific  United  Nations  Security 
Council  resolution  that  was  enacted  way  back  in  1991 — or  maybe 
it  was  1992 — that  said  innocent  people  should  not  starve  to  death 
as  a  consequence  of  the  actions  of  the  leadership  here.  There  will 
be  permission  granted  to  sell  $2  billion  worth  of  oil,  but  only  under 
strict  supervision  as  to  how  the  proceeds  are  spent  and  so  forth. 

Well,  for  5  years  the  Government  of  Iraq  would  not  hear  of  that. 
They  would  not  agree  to  the  supervision.  It  has  just  been  recently 
that  they  have  agreed  to  it,  and  the  process  was  going  forwardl. 
Now  it  is  suspended,  which  is  an  action  that  I  agree  with,  with 
things  very  much  up  in  the  air,  they  way  they  are  over  there,  and 
with  the  leadership  taking  the  kinds  of  actions  that  they  are  doing 
with  respect  to  their  own  citizens. 

Senator  Levin.  Should  we  leave  it  in  suspension,  or  should  we 
cancel  it? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  should  leave  it  in  suspension. 

Senator  Levin.  Finally,  on  the  no-fly  zone  issue,  you  agree  with 
the  expansion  of  that  no-fly  zone,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  agree  with  it. 

Senator  Levin.  Would  you  agree  that  the  use  of  those  cruise  mis- 
siles against  those  radar  sites  made  it  possible  for  us  to  more  safely 
enforce  the  zone? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  say  that  in  my  statement.  Senator,  but  let  me  say 
why  I  agree  to  the  expansion  of  the  no-fly  zone.  I  really  think  it 
is  important  that  the  coalition  sign  on  to  that  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. 

Senator  Levin.  I  agree  with  that,  but  my  question  is,  would  you 
agree  that  the  use  of  cruise  missiles  against  the  radars  made  it 
easier  and  safer  for  us 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Levin. — to  expand  that  no-fly  zone? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Levin.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Hutchison. 

Senator  Hutchison.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  want 
to  welcome  my  constituent.  Secretary  Baker,  to  this  hearing.  I 
think  that  you  are  making  some  very  important  points.  Especially, 
I  have  heard  you  say  before  that  we  should  be  respected  by  our  al- 
lies and  feared  by  our  enemies. 

It  seems  to  me  sometimes,  as  I  am  watching  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  administration,  that  we  are  walking  softly  and  carrying  a 
twig.  We  are  not  predictable  by  our  allies  or  our  enemies. 

It  seems  that  we  are  hurtling  around  the  globe,  intervening  in 
internal  conflicts  in  Haiti,  Somalia,  and  Bosnia,  not  intervening 
where  there  are  atrocities  in  Rwanda,  Burundi,  and  Chechnya,  now 
we  have  Iraq,  where  the  Iraqis  are  clearly  mistreating  the  Kurds, 
but  there  are  evidences  of  mistreating  of  the  Kurds  by  others — ^Tur- 
key and  Syria.  We  have  pin-pricked  Iraq.  We  have  done  nothing  on 
the  others. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  you  think  the  principle  is  of  this 
administration  on  intervening  on  foreign  conflicts,  and  what  should 
it  be? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  what  the  principle  should  be,  in  my  opinion,  is 
that  we  should  consider  two  things.  First  of  all,  the  National  inter- 
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est.  Does  the  National  interest  require  our  intervention?  You  are 
talking  about  military  intervention? 

Senator  Hutchison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  Does  it  require  our  military  intervention,  and  second, 
do  our  principles  and  values  argue  for  that  type  of  intervention? 

Then  I  think  the  executive  nas  to  make  a  clearheaded  assess- 
ment of  whether  there  is  sufficient  national  interest  at  stake  to  jus- 
tify putting  our  servicemen  and  women  in  harm's  way. 

There  are  times  when  it  clearly  does  and  times,  in  my  view, 
when  it  does  not.  The  Gulf  War  is  a  good  example  of  when  it  does, 
both  from  a  principles  and  values  standpoint  and  a  national  inter- 
est standpoint. 

Somalia  was  a  humanitarian  exercise  when  we  sent  forces  there, 
and  we  told  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations — he  want- 
ed us  to  nation-build.  We  said,  absolutely  not.  We  left  power.  The 
mission  was  changed.  We  began  nation-building  with  disastrous  re- 
sults. 

We  have  no  national  interest  in  nation-building  in  Somalia.  We 
do  not  have  a  national  interest  in  nation-building  in  a  lot  of  coun- 
tries. You  can  make  a  humanitarian  argument  for  intervention  al- 
most anywhere,  but  we  cannot  be  the  world's  policemen.  We  should 
not  be  expected  to  be  the  world's  policemen,  and  no  President  will 
ever  be  able,  in  my  opinion,  to  get  the  support  he  needs  from  the 
American  people  for  a  whole  host  of  purely  humanitarian  interven- 
tions. 

That  is  a  hard,  hard  position,  perhaps,  but  I  think  it  is  true. 
Therefore,  you  have  to  look  not  just  at  principles  and  values,  you 
have  to  look  at  the  National  interest,  and  you  have  to  do  it  on  a 
case-by-case  basis.  Senator. 

I  have  called  for  the  principle  of  selective  engagement.  The  Unit- 
ed States  should  remain  engaged  in  the  world.  We  are  a  force  for 
peace  and  stability  in  the  world.  It  is  important  to  us  economically 
and  for  other  reasons  that  we  be  leaders  in  the  world.  That  does 
not  mean  we  ought  to  get  into  every  conflict  that  comes  around. 

Senator  Hutchison.  If  you  were  a  foreign  country,  Mr.  Baker, 
would  you  be  able  to  predict  what  the  United  States  will  and  will 
not  do  from  our  present  administration  policy? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  would  be  quite  difficult.  Senator,  because  there 
have  been  some  changes  in  course.  There  have  been  a  lot  of  incon- 
sistencies. We  have  had  a  lot  of  inconsistencies,  as  you  know,  in 
our  policy  toward  China.  We  may  be  on  the  right  wave,  or  begin- 
ning to  get  on  the  right  wavelength  there  finally. 

We  have  had  some  inconsistencies  in  the  way  we  have  ap- 
proached Japan.  We  have  got  some  problems  with  our  coalition 
partners  that  I  think  stem,  frankly,  from  the  fact  that  in  the  past 
sometimes  our  word  has  not  meant  what  we  said  it  would  mean. 

Senator  Hutchison.  Let  me  ask  you,  if  you  would,  this.  I  think 
all  of  us  now  agree  that  our  word  is  on  the  line  with  this  Iraqi  situ- 
ation, and  that  we  must  protect  our  word.  We  say  we  are  going  to 
do  something  to  Saddam  Hussein. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  that  is  true. 

Senator  Hutchison.  But  let  me  go  back  to  the  beginning  here. 
The  President  said  in  his  first  statement  that  this  situation  was 
just  like  Desert  Storm.  I  do  not  think  it  is,  and  I  would  like  your 
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opinion  of  the  differences  between  Desert  Storm,  which  was  clearly 
going  into  a  sovereign  country,  and  what  is  the  difference  between 
this  and  Desert  Storm? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  agree  it  is  not  the  same.  Senator.  I  agree  with  you, 
and  I  have  said  that  in  earlier  commentary  here.  I  think  we  are 
at  the  point  here  where  we  need  to  step  back  and  assess  what  our 
interests  are  in  Northern  Iraq.  We  went  in  there  to  save  lives,  and 
we  saved  literally  thousands  of  lives  of  innocent  people  who  were 
being  brutalized  by  the  Iraqi  Army. 

Now,  we  have  a  major  war  between  two  Kurdish  factions.  They 
are  killing  each  other.  One  of  them  is  lined  up  with  Iraq,  the  other 
is  lined  up  with  Iran.  We  need  to  determine  what  our  policy  should 
be  up  there.  There  is  clearly  a  difference  there,  and  in  protecting 
the  Nation,  the  moderate  Arab  States  of  the  Persian  Gulf  that  are 
our  allies. 

Senator  Hutchison.  Do  you  not  think  that  one  of  the  reasons 
that  our  allies  have  not  come  in  as  they  did  in  Desert  Storm  is  that 
they  do  not  understand  exactly  what  our  mission  is  yet? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  they  probably  saw  the  mission  for  what  it 
was,  which  was  a  symbolic  reaction  and.  response,  which  I  have 
said  should  have  been  carried  out,  and  they  probably  concluded 
they  did  not  want  any  part  of  that. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  Senator  Hutchison,  we  do  not 
know,  because  the  administration  has  not  told  us  what  happened. 
Why  were  we  not  able  to  bring  the  coalition  along?  Did  we  decide 
to  go  it  alone?  Did  we  consult  with  them  and  were  not  able  to  bring 
them  along? 

Secretary  Christopher  went  to  Paris  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
strike  to  get  the  French  back  on  board  and  it  did  not  happen.  What 
is  going  on? 

I  think  those  are  legitimate  questions  for  this  committee  and  for 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Senator  Hutchison.  Let  me  just  finally  ask  you,  in  your  state- 
ment you  said  that  you  felt  we  should  have  had  more  diplomatic 
efforts  with  the  Kurds  to  perhaps  keep  them  from  splitting,  which 
has  caused  this  to  be  more  of  a  civil  conflict,  and  therefore  a  tough- 
er issue  for  us. 

What  do  you  think  we  should  have  done,  and  do  vou  think  that 
there  is  any  repair  possible  at  this  point  diplomatically  in  the  Kurd 
problem? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  extraordinarily  difficult  now. 
They  have  been  at  war  with  each  other  for  quite  a  while.  One 
group  has  invited  the  Iraqis,  the  foxes  back  in  the  henhouse,  and 
I  think  it  is  going  to  be  darned  tough. 

I  need  to  make  sure  that  everybody  understands,  the  Kurds  have 
been  fighting  for  literally  many,  many  years.  What  I  am  saying  is 
that  in  1991  we  had  those  two  factions  together.  They  split  apart. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  we  worked  to  keep  them  together,  but  I 
do  know  this.  There  is  a  serious  power  vacuum  up  there  now,  into 
which  Iraq  has  moved. 

Senator  Hutchison.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  time  has  ex- 
pired, and  I  very  much  appreciate  your  willingness  to  talk  to  us, 
and  hopefully  we  can  have  a  policy  and  a  principle  in  the  future 
so  that  both  our  enemies  and  our  friends  know  what  to  expect  from 
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us,  and  I  think  that  would  make  it  a  lot  easier  to  react  to  crises. 
Thank  you. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  If  there  are  no  more  questions  now,  Sec- 
retary Baker,  I  want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  you  for  ap- 
pearing here  today.  We  look  upon  you  as  a  man  of  character,  abil- 
ity, dedication,  and  experience,  one  who  could  well  fill  any  office  in 
this  land.  We  thank  you  for  coming  and  testifying  and  giving  us 
the  benefit  of  your  thoughts. 

Mr.  Baker.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  very  much. 

Senator  NUNN.  He  also  can  call  turkeys,  Mr.  Chairman.  He  can 
do  everything. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  can  watch  Senator  Nunn  shoot  them. 

Senator  Nunn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Mr.  Cordesman,  would  you  come  around 
now,  please? 

Dr.  Cordesman,  we  are  very  pleased  to  have  you  with  us,  and  we 
will  now  g^ant  you  10  minutes  to  give  a  statement  on  your  position 
here. 

Senator  Nunn.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  join  you  in  wel- 
coming Mr.  Cordesman.  I  have  found  him  over  the  years  to  be  very 
thoughtful,  very  analytical,  and  what  I  hope  we  will  gain  from  his 
testimony  today  is  looking  down  the  road  for  a  longer  term  policy, 
I  think  we  for  several  years  both  in  this  administration  and  the 
previous  administration  have  been  mainly  in  a  reactive  position  in 
this  area  of  the  world,  and  we  certainly  have  had  to  react,  but  I 
do  think  it  is  important  to  begin  thinking  not  only  with  the  Kurd- 
ish northern  region,  but  also  about  the  entire  Iran-Iraq  policy  and 
the  challenges  from  both  countries  to  begin  thinking  and  deliberat- 
ing on  the  longer-term  view. 

Dr.  Cordesman  has  done  about  as  much  of  that  kind  of  thinking 
as  any,  and  so  I  am  thinking  in  his  testimony  and  the  questions 
that  will  follow. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  ANTHONY  H.  CORDESMAN,  DIRECTOR, 
CSIS  MIDDLE  EAST  DYNAMIC  NET  ASSESSMENT  PROJECT 

Dr.  Cordesman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Sen- 
ator Nunn.  I  am  going  to  keep  my  comments  brief,  and  I  will  focus 
really  on  the  longer-term  issues. 

There  are  several  points  that  I  would  like  to  make  about  the  sit- 
uation we  face  in  the  Gulf,  unfortunately  none  of  which  are  par- 
ticularly prescient  or  optimistic. 

First,  I  think  we  need  to  recognize  that  we  are  trapped  into  a 
continuing  process  of  challenge  and  response  for  which  there  is  no 
good  or  easy  end  gain.  As  was  the  case  during  the  Cold  War,  we 
face  long-term  threats  from  Iran  and  Iraq  that  are  only  going  to 
vanish  when  there  are  fundamental  and  lasting  changes  in  the  po- 
litical character  of  these  States.  These  are  changes  which  we  may 
be  able  to  encourage,  but  we  can  never  hope  to  create. 

Second,  bad  as  Saddam  Hussein  is,  he  is  the  symptom,  not  the 
disease.  When  he  goes,  Iraq  is  likely  to  remain  a  revanchist  and 
aggressive  State  as  long  as  the  Ba'ath  or  Sunni  tribal  elite  or  Iraqi 
military  remain  in  power.  There  are  no  peaceful  or  easy  alter- 
natives in  this  State  to  continuing  authoritarian  rule. 
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Third,  these  reaHties  are  forcing  us  into  a  pattern  where  Saddam 
or  a  future  regime  in  Iraq  or  Iran  can  constantly  provoke  or  chal- 
lenge us  in  the  Gulf  and  we  will  constantly  be  forced  to  respond. 
The  present  crisis  is  just  one  more  step  in  a  process  that  has  been 
going  on  since  the  beginning  of  the  Iranian  revolution  and  the 
Iran-Iraq  war,  and  whicn  has  involved  us  in  direct  U.S.  military  ac- 
tion ever  since  1988. 

We  need  to  understand  there  is  no  certain  date,  in  fact  no  time 
at  which  there  will  be  an  end  to  the  need  for  a  U.S.  military  power 
and  response  in  the  Gulf. 

Fourth,  as  a  Nation  we  always  like  simple,  quick,  and  decisive 
solutions,  but  there  are  none  available  in  this  area.  We  cannot  in- 
vade, occupy,  and  change  the  fundamental  political  character  of  ei- 
ther Iraq  or  Iran. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  to  agree  with  Secretary  Baker  that  U.S. 
military  responses  which  are  low-level,  directly  proportionate  to  a 
given  provocation,  and  geared  more  to  reducing  U.S.  casualties  and 
risks  than  to  sending  decisive  messages  are  simply  going  to  encour- 
age Iran  and  Iraq  to  challenge  us  as  often  as  possible. 

Now  and  in  the  future,  we  must  be  prepared  to  respond  to  each 
new  military  challenge  with  a  form  of  escalation  that  will  show  ei- 
ther State  that  we  will  attack  targets  that  are  so  important  to  ei- 
ther regime  and  that  we  cannot  be  trapped  into  a  process  of  low- 
level  escalation  on  their  terms. 

Fifth,  we  need  to  understand  our  strategic  interests  sometimes 
differ  from  those  of  friendly  States  in  the  region.  The  Gulf  War  was 
based  on  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  every  friendly  State  in  the 
area.  In  this  crisis,  every  friendly  State  sees  the  Kurds  as  a  threat 
either  to  their  security  or  to  the  continuing  Arab  control  of  Iraq. 
We  have  to  learn  to  operate  in  a  divided  area  without  the  unity  we 
have  had  in  the  past. 

Sixth,  we  face  a  problem  that  U.S.  policy  almost  totally  ignores. 
Our  efforts  to  contain  Iran  and  Iraq  are  in  direct  contradiction  to 
all  of  the  assumptions  that  shape  our  current  national  energy  pol- 
icy. If  you  glance  at  page  90  of  the  analytic  overview  I  have  pro- 
vided you  will  see  projections  from  the  Department  of  Energy  that 
call  for  massive  increases  in  oil  exports  from  the  very  rogue  States 
we  are  seeking  to  contain. 

I  scarcely  advocate  trading  appeasement  for  oil,  but  every  mem- 
ber of  this  committee  should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  our  national 
energy  policy  seems  to  be  based  largely  on  the  policy  of  prayer.  We 
simply  hope  that  a  miracle  will  occur  and  the  Nations  we  seek  to 
sanction  are  going  to  be  able  to  produce  oil.  This  simply  cannot 
happen. 

Seventh,  the  military  problems  that  we  face  in  containing  Iran 
and  Iraq  are  likely  to  grow  with  time,  and  they  will  be  complicated 
by  the  problem  of  proliferation,  which  I  also  describe  in  my  hand- 
out. 

I  think  this  means  we  must  continue  military  containment  as 
long  and  as  strongly  as  we  possibly  can.  At  the  same  time,  I  would 
urge  people  to  look  at  the  description  of  the  collapse  of  Iraq's  econ- 
omy and  the  impact  of  the  collapse  on  its  people  portrayed  in  pages 
9  to  17.  Consider  what  this  really  means  in  terms  of  the  future 
hatreds  and  actions  of  the  Iraqi  people. 
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Vital  as  military  containment  remains,  I  think  we  need  to  gradu- 
ally move  towards  separating  military  containment  from  economic 
sanctions  that  are  punishing  a  people  rather  than  a  regime. 

Now,  in  terms  of  policy  recommendations,  very  briefly  the  core 
to  our  success  is  maintaining  a  military  alliance  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  southern  Gulf  States  and  keeping  a  strong  for- 
ward-deployed U.S.  military  presence  in  the  Gulf.  At  the  same 
time,  we  need  to  look  beyond  a  crisis-by-crisis  response  and  develop 
a  clear,  long-term  strategy  in  seven  other  areas. 

First,  we  have  to  bring  our  policy  of  containment  into  balance 
with  our  energy  policy.  We  cannot  let  aggression  dominate  the 
area,  but  that  means  we  need  to  honestly  assess  the  risks,  prob- 
lems, and  uncertainties  affecting  future  oil  exports  from  the  Gulf 

Second,  we  cannot  go  on  hoping  for  Saddam  to  fall  and  ignoring 
the  economic  impact  of  sanctions  on  Iraq.  This  has  become  an  exer- 
cise in  waiting  for  Grodot  that  punishes  the  people  rather  than  its 
leader.  Military  containment  is  vital,  but  we  need  some  end  game 
to  dealing  with  economic  sanctions. 

Third,  we  need  a  better  way  of  dealing  with  our  southern  Gulf 
allies.  This  means  looking  beyond  arms  sales  and  burden-sharing 
and  focusing  on  political  stability  and  military  effectiveness. 

Fourth,  we  need  a  strategy  for  dealing  with  the  growing  political, 
economic,  and  Islamic  problems  among  our  southern  Gulf  allies. 
You  cannot  build  a  coalition  once.  You  have  to  rebuild  it  every  sin- 
gle day. 

Fifth,  we  need  to  have  a  tailored  counterterrorism  policy  and  to 
prepare  for  unconventional  warfare  in  this  region.  I  can  absolutely 
promise  you  that  more  Americans  are  going  to  die  in  this  region. 
The  issue  is,  to  what  level  can  we  minimize  those  casualties? 

Sixth,  as  many  have  pointed  out  already  in  this  hearing,  the  U.S. 
must  have  a  procurement  and  weapons  deployment  plan  that  will 
ensure  that  we  can  preserve  our  technological  edge  in  this  region 
and  that  we  can  fully  exploit  the  revolution  in  military  affairs.  In 
all  honesty,  I  see  no  way  that  we  can  accomplish  this  with  today's 
funding  levels  for  procurement. 

Finally,  the  U.S.  needs  to  go  beyond  simply  talking  about 
counterproliferation  and  funding  beltway  bandits.  We  need  to  actu- 
ally fund  and  deploy  counterproliferation  capabilities  in  the  Gulf, 
and  this  may  well  mean  a  tailored  theater  missile  defense  capabil- 
ity. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Cordesman  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Anthony  H.  Cordesman 
iraq:  beyond  saddam,  sanctions  and  "dual  containment" 

Any  U.S.  strategy  toward  Iraq  must  recognize  the  fact  that  Iraq  will  remain  a  re- 
vanchist  state  as  long  as  it  is  under  the  control  of  Saddam  Hussein  or  other  mem- 
bers of  its  present  ruling  elite.  Iraq  has  already  attempted  to  assassinate  former 
President  Bush,  has  systematically  resisted  the  U.N.'s  eftorts  to  destroy  its  capacity 
to  produce  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  has  backed  the  People's  Mujahideen  in  at- 
tacks on  Iran,  and  has  repeatedly  infiltrated  the  Kuwaiti  border.  Iraqi  media  have 
oflen  repeated  Iraq's  claim  to  Kuwait,  and  Iraq  long  delayed  its  recognition  of  the 
new  border  the  U.N.  demarcated  between  Iraq  and  Kuwait. 

Iraq  continues  to  fight  a  low-level  war  with  its  Shi'ites.  It  has  challenged  the  U.N. 
no-fly  zones.  It  has  sent  small  intelligence  groups  into  Kuwait,  its  has  sent  troops 
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into  the  Kurdish  security  zone,  and  about  40  percent  of  its  army  remains  positioned 
where  it  can  again  attack  into  the  Kurdish  security  zone  in  the  north. 

There  are  no  prospects  that  Iraq  will  end  its  present  policy  of  "challenge  and  re- 
sponse" as  long  as  Saddam  Hussein  and/or  the  elite  around  him  remain  in  power. 
Senior  Iraqi  leaders  have  been  clear  about  their  desire  for  revenge  in  their  discus- 
sions with  Arab  leaders,  and  Tariq  Aziz  has  stated  that  it  is  dishonorable  to  leave 
revenge  to  one's  sons.  This  may  seem  to  be  yet  another  example  of  rhetoric,  but  Iraq 
has  already  demonstrated  that  rhetoric  can  easily  slip  into  reality.^® 

Much  more  is  also  involved  in  dealing  with  Iraq  than  the  Kurdish  security  zone. 
The  U.S.  faces  prolonged  strategic  challenges  in  terms  of  the  security  of  Kuwait  and 
Saudi  Arabia,  the  stable  flow  of  world  oil  exports,  proliferation,  terrorism,  and  the 
re-emergence  of  an  Iraqi  threat  to  the  Arab-Israeli  peace  process.  While  Iraq  has 
since  appeared  to  recognize  Kuwait  and  the  new  border,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
it  did  so  only  as  a  tactical  move.  It  is  all  too  clear  that  Iraq  will  continue  to  try 
violate  the  U.N.  sanctions  whenever  this  seems  possible  and  to  resume  its  military 
build-up  the  moment  that  sanctions  on  dual-use  and  military  imports  are  ended. 

The  Case  for  Continuing  Military  Containment 

Iraq's  current  military  weakness  does  not  deprive  it  of  the  ability  to  fight  a  num- 
ber 01  types  of  war  that  do  not  involve  committing  major  forces  against  the  orga- 
nized opposition  of  Western  and  Southern  Gulf  forces.  It  can  fight  irregular  or  un- 
conventional forms  of  war.  The  use  of  third  party  terrorists,  extremists,  and  proxies 
offers  Iraq  both  a  means  of  revenge  and  far  more  security  than  large-scale  military 
action,  so  does  playing  a  spoiler  role  at  the  political  level,  and  financing  political 
rivals  to  its  enemies  in  the  southern  Gulf  and  rest  of  the  Arab  world. 

A  number  of  types  of  military  conflict  remain  possible,  and  typical  scenarios  could 
include: 

•  Clashes  with  Turkey  or  Iran  over  Iraqi  efforts  to  control  its  Kurds,  or 
Iraqi  support  of  Kurds  hostile  to  Iraq  and  Iran. 

•  Nlid-intensity  conflict  with  the  United  States  over  a  major  Iraqi  attack 
on  the  Kurds  in  the  Kurdish  security  zone. 

•  Conflict  with  Iran  over  Iraqi  treatment  of  the  Shi'ites  in  southern  Iraq, 
and/or  Iranian  attacks  on  the  Iraqi  front  grouo,  the  People's  Mujahideen. 

•  Major  clashes  with  the  United  States  ana  U.N.  resulting  from  refusal  to 
allow  U.N.  inspection,  over  challenges  to  "no-fly  zones",  and  incursions  into 
Kuwait. 

•  Military  confrontation  growing  out  of  U.S.  or  U.N.  attacks  in  response  to 
Iraqi  support  of  terrorism  or  use  of  unconventional  warfare. 

•  Use  of  chemical  or  biological  terrorism. 

•  Use  of  mines  or  missiles  against  tanker  traffic  to  Kuwait. 

•  Unconventional  attacks  on  facilities  and  ships  in  Gulf. 

•  Confrontation  with  Syria  over  a  potential  Syrian  peace  agreement  with 
Israel  or  some  other  factor. 

•  Conflicts  with  Syria  or  Turkey  over  water. 

This  list  of  possible  contingencies  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  try  to  set  bounds 
on  the  broad  range  of  unprecuctable  actions  Iraq  may  take  in  the  next  few  months 
or  over  the  following  years.  Further,  the  Southern  Gulf  states  and  the  West  cannot 
ignore  the  need  to  plan  for  a  worst  case  scenario:  a  large-scale  Iraqi  combined  oper- 
ations attack  on  Kuwait  and/or  Eastern  Saudi  Arabia  launched  with  limited  warn- 
ing. Once  again,  the  Southern  Gulf  and  the  West  also  cannot  simply  plan  for  today. 
They  alreaoy  must  plan  forces  and  capabilities  for  the  year  2000  and  well  bevond. 
Someday  the  U.N.  sanctions  will  end.  Someday  Iraq  will  be  able  to  rebuild  its  forces 
with  new  technology  based  on  its  interpretation  of  the  lessons  of  the  Gulf  War. 

Prospects  for  Future  Conflict 
Prophecy  is  a  dangerous  game  at  any  time  and  is  virtually  impossible  in  the  case 
of  Iraq.  There  is  no  way  to  predict  how  long  Saddam  Hussein  and  the  Ba'ath  regime 
will  last,  or  whether  any  successor  government  will  ultimately  prove  less  authoritar- 
ian or  aggressive.  The  future  unity  and  resolve  of  the  U.N.  (Joalition  is  uncertain, 
and  there  are  limits  to  how  long  and  how  thoroughly  the  current  embargo  and  sanc- 
tions can  be  applied. 


"*  Department  of  Defense  background  briefing,  October  20,  1994  (Federal  News  Service);  De- 
partment of  Defense  handouts  of  October  II,  1994  and  October  12,  1994;  Jane's  Defense  Weekly, 
October  22,  1994,  p.  4,  December  17,  1994,  p.  7;  U.S.  Army  briefing  sheet  (undated)  October, 
1994;  Congressional  Research  Service,  Iraq  Crisis,  October,  1994,  A  Chronology,  94-808F,  Octo- 
ber 24,  1994. 
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In  the  near-term,  Iraq  seems  likely  to  limit  itself  to  internal,  low-level,  and/or  un- 
conventional conflicts.  There  is  still  a  low-level  risk  that  Kurdish  and  Shi'ite  sepa- 
ratism could  provoke  some  form  of  Iraqi  civil  war,  but  it  is  a  war  the  Ba'ath  regime 
would  quickly  win  unless  the  U.N.  intervenes.  The  Ba'ath  elite  is  almost  certam  to 
make  every  efl'ort  to  use  the  present  crisis  undermine  the  Kurdish  enclave,  and  to 
use  force  the  moment  it  feels  it  is  safe  to  do  so.  It  will  probably  have  the  support 
of  most  Iraqi  military  officers.  Turkey's  confrontation  with  its  own  Kurds,  and  Iran's 
support  of  Iraqi  Shi  ites,  are  other  major  wild  cards  in  the  equation.  Turkey  may 
well  reach  the  point  where  it  fears  Kurdish  separatism  more  than  Iraq. 

Iraq's  Shi'ites  are  now  under  tight  government  control,  and  many  are  Iraqi  na- 
tionalists. A  new  uprising  seems  unlikely,  but  it  might  still  occur.  If  it  does,  such 
an  uprising  seems  mr  more  likely  to  leaa  to  bloody  repression  than  partition  of  the 
country  or  any  lasting  alignment  between  Iraqi  Shi'ites  and  Iran.  There  seems  to 
be  only  a  very  limited  possibility  that  a  major  uprising  might  create  a  significant 
pro-Iranian  Shi'ite  resistance  in  Iraq,  might  create  a  pro-Iranian  Shi'ite  enclave 
similar  to  the  Kurdish  enclave,  or  even  give  Iran  part  of  Iraa's  territory. 

What  seems  to  be  a  more  likely  scenario  is  that  the  Ba'atn  regime  will  systemati- 
cally eliminate  the  last  traces  of  Shi'ite  opposition  in  the  marshes,  and  defeat  the 
Kurds  by  a  mixture  of  political  and  economic  action,  low-level  military  action,  and 
military  intimidation.  Such  an  Iraqi  victory  over  the  Kurds,  and  final  elimination 
of  the  Shi'ite  resistance,  would  increase  tension  with  Iran  and  Turkey,  and  seriously 
undermine  the  credibility  of  Western  military  capabilities.  It  also  would  lead  many, 
if  not  most,  states  to  conclude  that  they  must  both  five  with  Saddam  and  the  Ba'ath 
and  move  toward  lifting  U.N.  sanctions. 

No  one  can  say  that  time  is  on  Saddam's  side.  He  could  be  assassinated  tomorrow. 
However,  if  Iraq  can  continue  to  exploit  its  victories  over  the  Kurds,  and  the  broader 
political  situation,  it  may  well  be  able  to  shift  from  a  focus  on  internal  issues  to 
one  on  revenge  and  efforts  at  intimidation.  Even  if  Saddam  did  have  an  incurable 
desire  for  reclonal  hegemony,  Iraq's  current  regime  would  be  virtually  certain  to  see 
demands  for  reparations,  the  threat  of  war  crimes  trials,  and  competition  for  oil 
quotas  and  revenues  as  issues  that  will  lead  it  to  threaten  or  use  military  force.  Iraq 
is  now  deterred  from  attacking  Kuwait,  but  we  should  have  no  illusions  about  the 
future.  Iraq  almost  certainly  will  retain  the  capability  to  seize  Kuwait  if  Kuwait 
does  not  have  U.S.  military  support.  Iraq  will  also  continue  to  pose  a  threat  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  although  it  would  have  to  reorganize  its  logistic  and  support  capabilities  to 
carry  out  a  major  invasion  of  the  Eastern  Province. 

Active  Iraqi  efforts  at  revenge  and  intimidation  not  only  will  be  possible,  but  like- 
ly. Saddam's  rhetoric  has  not  changed  with  time,  and  he  is  likely  to  provoke  border 
incidents  with  Iran,  Saudi  Arabia,  or  Kuwait.  Once  he  is  free  to  concentrate  on  ex- 
ternal events,  he  may  also  use  of  terrorism  and  unconventional  warfare  against  the 
Gulf  and  other  Arab  leaders  or  elites  which  Saddam  Hussein  and  the  Ba'ath  see 
as  responsible  for  Iraq's  defeat,  continued  sanctions  or  reparation,  or  as  placing  lim- 
its on  the  reassertion  of  Iraqi  power  in  the  region. 

Iraq  has  lost  much  of  its  pre-war  offensive  capability.  It  cannot  use  its  present 
forces  in  a  sustained  conflict  without  major  resupply  of  munitions  and  spare  parts, 
and  its  forces  will  continue  to  deteriorate  with  time.  Iraq  not  only  is  currently  lim- 
ited in  military  power,  the  U.N.  embargo  on  arms  and  military  technology  ensures 
that  it  will  slowly  and  steadily  decline  to  a  limited  defensive  capability.  This  decline 
in  Iraq's  military  forces,  however,  will  not  make  it  vulnerable  to  Iran  unless  Iran 
receives  major  additional  arms  and  reorganizes  and  retrains  its  forces  to  the  point 
where  they  can  gain  a  decisive  qualitative  edge  over  Iraq.  Such  an  improvement  in 
Iranian  forces  now  seems  highly  unlikely. 

Further,  Iraq  cannot  be  under-estimated  and  it  can  begin  to  rebuild  its  military 
forces  the  moment  U.N.  sanctions  are  eased.  Useful  as  the  efforts  of  the  U.N.  Spe- 
cial Commission  (UNSCOM  have  been,  Iraq  retains  a  significant  capability  to  build 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  In  spite  of  its  losses  in  the  Gulf  War  and  the  impact 
of  6  years  of  sanctions,  its  overall  mix  of  conventional  forces  is  still  formidable  by 
regional  standards.  Iraq's  forces  are  still  large  enough  to  pose  a  major  threat  to  Ku- 
wait and  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Iraq  could  recover  the  capability  to  invade  Saudi  Arabia 
in  3  to  5  years  if  sanctions  were  lifted  and  Saudi  Arabia  did  not  have  massive  U.S. 
military  aid. 

One  must  also  be  very  cautious  about  assuming  that  the  fall  of  Saddam  Hussein 
would  produce  a  "kinder  and  gentler"  Iraq.  Iraq  has  no  experience  with  democracy 
or  the  rule  of  law,  and  no  moderate  opposition  strong  enough  to  have  meaning.  It 
is  ruled  by  a  Sunni  tribal  elite  that  is  an  ethnic  and  religious  minority  and  which 
will  not  easily  give  up  power  or  share  it.  Iraqi  nationalism  is  real  even  if  Ba'ath 
ideology  is  not.  It  seems  likely  that  Iraq  will  remain  a  revanchist  state  and  hege- 
monic state  as  long  as  Saddam's  successor  is  a  member  of  the  present  Ba'athist  elite 
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or  Iraq  comes  under  the  control.  As  a  result,  the  issue  is  not  really  whether  Saddam 
survives,  but  the  rather  the  probable  future  character  of  the  Iraqi  state.  If  any  form 
or  hard-line  or  authoritarian  regime  survives  Saddam,  and  Iraq  can  obtain  signifi- 
cant flows  of  arms  and  technology,  Iraq  will  remain  exceedingly  dangerous.  A  suc- 
cessor regime  may  be  more  cautious,  but  it  also  may  be  wiser  and  more  cunning. 
It  may  well  make  better  use  of  the  politics  of  intin-fidation  and  succeed  where 
Saddam's  lack  of  patience  and  caution  failed. 

The  Value  of  Military  Containment 

These  trends  and  risks  form  a  strong  argument  for  continuing  the  military  con- 
tainment of  Iraq,  regardless  of  any  changes  in  political  and  economic  relations  with 
Iraq.  The  U.S.  and  its  supporters  may  not  be  able  to  halt  arms  flows  to  Iraq  for 
ever,  or  even  for  more  than  a  few  more  years.  However,  time  is  a  valuable  commod- 
ity that  weakens  Iraq  while  allowing  the  U.S.  and  its  allies  to  build-up  their  mili- 
tary strength.  There  is  every  reason  to  continue  to  enforce  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
Resolutions  that  deny  Iraq  arms  imports  and  deny  it  imports  of  dual-use  technology 
it  can  use  for  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Every  step  that  strengthens  Iraq's  military  capabilities  increases  the  risk  of  more 
military  adventures  like  its  invasion  of  Iran  and  Kuwait.  A  military  build-up  in  Iraq 
not  only  threatens  the  region,  it  threatens  Iraq's  people,  and  means  an  Iraqi  regime 
will  allocate  resources  to  military  expenditures  that  do  not  benefit  Iraq's  people  in 
any  way.  It  provides  an  authoritarian  regime  with  the  tools  necessary  to  oppress 
Iraq's  Kurds  and  Shi'ites,  and  to  maintain  control  over  its  Sunnis.  It  also  means 
the  continued  diversion  of  vast  resources  from  recovery  and  development  to  useless 
expenditures  on  force.  To  put  this  in  perspective,  the  U.S.  estimates  that  Iraq  spent 
over  $180  billion  (in  constant  $1995)  on  military  expenditures  in  the  decade  before 
the  Gulf  War,  and  over  $80  billion  on  arms  imports  plus  another  $10  billion  on 
weapons  of  mass  destruction. ^^^ 

Additional  Measures  to  Limit  Iraqi  Military  Capabilities 

At  the  same  time,  a  realistic  policy  must  recognize  that  the  success  of  military 
containment  will  always  be  relative.  Iraq  retains  a  major  military-industrial  com- 
plex. There  are  many  dual-use  technologies  that  are  not  practical  to  ban  because 
they  are  "civil"  in  character,  but  that  can  aid  Iraq  in  improving  its  military  forces, 
in  strengthening  its  military  industries,  and  in  rebuilding  its  program  to  build  and 
deliver  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

The  U.N.  resolutions  and  cease-fire  accords  resulting  from  the  Gulf  War  cannot 
provide  any  lasting  basis  for  preventing  all  military  exports  to  Iraq,  and  neither  can 
arms  control  agreements  on  supplier  regimes.  Present  international  accords  allow 
the  sale  and  transfer  of  significant  amounts  of  biological,  chemical,  and  nuclear 
technology  to  Iraq,  once  it  "complies"  with  the  key  sanctions  now  affecting  it.  Some 
nations  or  individual  companies  will  always  be  willing  to  deal  with  Iraq  on  a  covert 
or  overt  basis.  There  is  no  clear  difference  between  "guns"  and  "butter^,  and  any 
easing  of  "civil"  economic  sanctions  will  inevitably  give  Iraq  some  aid  in  strengthen- 
ing its  military  capabilities. 

Given  these  uncertainties,  it  is  clear  that  the  West  and  the  Southern  Gulf  need 
a  broader  and  longer  term  strategy  for  limiting  Iraq's  future  war  fighting  options. 
This  strategy  should  involve  four  sets  of  interrelated  measures:  arms  control,  sup- 
plier regimes  and  limits  on  the  transfer  of  technology  and  equipment,  strengthening 
the  deterrent  and  defensive  capabilities  of  Southern  Gulf  forces,  and  building  up 
Western  power  projection  capabilities. 

These  measures  should  be  taken  in  concert.  Focusing  on  one  measure — such  as 
arms  control  or  efforts  to  strengthen  Southern  Gulf  forces — is  almost  certain  to  fail. 
This  is  why  the  West  must  take  every  possible  step  to  pressure  Iraq  to  join  inter- 
national and  regional  arms  control  regimes  that  can  bring  stability  to  the  Gulf.  Such 
efforts  will  probably  do  little  more  than  slow  Iraq's  military  build-up,  but  they  are 
a  useful  way  of  mobilizing  political  support  and  highlighting  the  tnreat  posed  by 
Iraq's  actions  and/or  refusal  to  accept  arms  control. 

At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  must  seek  to  develop  tight  controls  on  transfers  of 
military  and  dual-use  technology  to  Iraq  that  will  outlast  the  U.N.  sanctions.  It 
must  seek  international  agreements  to  limit  the  transfer  of  both  conventional  tech- 
nologies and  those  for  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Once  again,  however,  the  U..S. 
should  have  no  illusions  about  the  end  result.  The  worst  possible  path  that  outside 
nations  could  follow  in  dealing  with  Iraq  will  be  to  treat  it  as  an  open  market  for 


"* Author's  estimate  using  $1991  figures  fTX)m  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disamnament  Agency 
(ACDA),  World  Military  Expenditures  and  Arms  Transfers.  1991-1992,  Washington,  GPO,  1994, 
pp.  67  and  *,  and  converting  into  1995  dollars  using  OMB  conversions. 
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arms,  or  to  return  to  a  Cold  War-like  struggle  for  influence  in  the  northern  Gulf. 
Nevertheless,  nations  like  France,  Russia,  and  China — and  many  other  arms  sell- 
ers— are  likely  to  find  ways  to  give  arms  sales  and  the  repayment  of  past  debts  prec- 
edence over  security. 

As  a  result,  the  ultimate  answer  to  dealing  with  Iraqi  military  capabilities  will 
be  a  continued  military  alliance  between  the  West  and  Southern  Gulf  states.  No 
deal  with  Iraq  is  likely  to  last  longer  than  the  West's  military  presence  in  the  Gulf, 
or  be  any  stronger  than  a  combination  of  Southern  Gulf  military  forces  and  the 
West's  power  projection  capabilities.  Diplomacy  will  at  best  be  an  extension  of  force 
by  other  means.  As  is  the  case  with  Iran,  the  threat  from  Iraq  can  ultimately  only 
be  contained  or  countered  by  war  fighting  capability. 

TTiis  means,  however,  that  the  U.S.  needs  a  much  clearer  long-term  strategy  for 
maintaining  its  power  projection  capabilities  in  the  Gulf.  It  means  that: 

•  The  U.S.  needs  to  develop  a  strategy  for  strengthening  its  Southern  Gulf 
allies  that  looks  far  beyond  arms  sales  and  burden  sharing,  and  which  fo- 
cuses on  military  effectiveness. 

•  The  U.S.  must  be  increasingly  sensitive  to  local  political  and  economic 
problems,  and  the  issue  of  Islamic  fundamentalism. 

•  The  U.S.  must  have  a  strong  counter-terrorism  policy  and  prepare  for  un- 
conventional warfare. 

•  The  U.S.  must  have  procurement  and  deployment  plans  to  ensure  that 
it  preserves  its  technological  edge,  fully  exploits  the  revolution  in  military 
aflairs,  and  can  dominate  Iraq  and  Iran  in  conventional  warfare. 

•  Finally,  it  means  the  U.S.  must  go  beyond  talking  about  counter-pro- 
liferation and  deploy  a  carefully  balanced  mix  of  counter-proliferation  capa- 
bilities in  the  Gulf — capabilities  that  may  well  include  tneater  missile  de- 
fense. 

Prospects  for  Political  Change 

The  choice  of  a  strategy  for  dealing  with  Iracj's  regime  and  the  issue  of  economic 
sanctions  involves  far  harder  choices.  Saddam  is  still  in  power  and  his  demise  has 
been  predicted  so  often  that,  as  one  senior  Ba'athist  official  put  it:  ".  .  .  waiting  for 
Saddam  to  go  is  like  waiting  for  Godot  to  arrive." '■♦<'  Further,  there  are  no  good  op- 
tions for  pursuing  a  new  leadership  within  either  the  existing  "center"  of  tne  Iraqi 
politics,  or  within  the  "peripheiy'  of  Kurdish  groups,  Shi'ite  factions,  and  opposition 
political  parties.  Each  approach  has  powerful  liabilities. 

Iraq's  complex  political  and  socioeconomic  situation  has  created  conditions  where 
outside  powers  can  only  have  an  indirect  influence  on  whether  Saddam  goes  and 
who  succeeds  him.  The  West  and  Southern  Gulf  can  back  opposition  movements  but 
these  have  little  influence  and  chance  of  success.  They  can  oack  Kurdish  and  Shi'ite 
groups  but  these  can,  at  best,  trigger  civil  conflict,  and  present  serious  risks  in 
terms  of  Kurdish  separatism  and  its  impact  on  Turkey  and  Shi'ite  ties  to  Iran.  Such 
options  are  only  marginally  better  alternatives  than  the  present  reliance  on  the  race 
between  the  lifting  oisanctions  and  the  collapse  of  Saddam's  regime. 

Saddam  Remains  In  Power 

Any  strategy  toward  Iraq  must  take  explicit  account  of  the  possibility  that  Sad- 
dam will  remain  in  power.  Saddam  is  scarcely  secure.  The  previous  analysis  has 
shown  that  Saddam's  regime  face  declining  support  in  the  Sunni  heartland,  family 
defections,  worsening  economic  situation  and  poor  agricultural  harvest.  Although 
Iraq's  acceptance  of  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution  986  has  provided  the  regime 
with  limited  relief,  the  remaining  sanctions  are  still  firmly  in  place. 

At  the  same  time,  Saddam  Hussein  has  shown  an  extraordinary  resilience  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  survived  the  Iran-Iraq  war  despite  repeated  claims 
by  Ayatollah  Khomeini  that  the  bloodshed  will  only  end  with  the  demise  of  Saddam. 
He  survived  his  humiliating  defeat  during  Desert  Storm;  he  defeated  two  rebellions, 
and  remained  in  power  in  spite  of  more  than  5  years  of  severe  sanctions. 

Saddam's  opponents  face  many  problems  and  Saddam  is  a  master  conspirator  who 
is  one  of  the  few  world  leaders  whose  early  political  career  focused  exclusively  on 
matters  of  intelligence  and  security.  He  began  by  providing  security  for  the  Ba'ath 
party  when  it  was  out  of  power,  and  then  by  ensuring  the  security  of  the  Ba'ath 
regime  once  it  had  seized  power  in  1968.  Saddam  was  and  remains  a  man  of  action. 
His  experience  has  given  nim  an  almost  uncanny  ability  to  detect  and  swiflly  nip 
in  the  oud  any  threats  to  his  security.  Saddam  also  has  single-mindedly  practiced 
Mao  Zedong's  maxim:  "People  are  not  chives,  when  you  cut  their  heads  they  do  not 
grow  new  ones."  He  has  neutralized  opponents  and  rivals  from  within  the  system 
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by  the  simple  expedient  of  killing  them,  in  stark  contrast  to  previous  Iraqi  regimes 
who  allowed  their  opponents  to  live  or  to  go  into  exile  and  then  to  come  back  and 
haunt  them. 

As  a  result,  the  continuation  of  the  Saddam  regime  now  seems  to  depend  largely 
on  either  the  random  success  of  some  coup  or  assassination  attempt  by  some  un- 
known element  of  the  "center,"  and  the  cumulative  political  and  economic  impact 
of  sanctions  on  the  support  Saddam  can  obtain  from  tne  "center"  and  the  Iraai  peo- 
ple. Saddam  would  be  most  likely  to  survive  if  the  U.N.  gradually  removed  tne  re- 
straints retained  in  Resolution  986  and  lifted  sanctions  with  minimal  or  no  condi- 
tions. The  internal  psychological,  political,  social,  and  economic  impact  of  such  a  lift- 
ing of  sanctions  on  Iraqi  domestic  politics  would  be  tremendous,  as  would  the  exter- 
nal impact.  Such  a  lifting  would  be  seen  as  a  major  victory  by  Saddam  and  his  re- 
gime. 

Any  major  further  relief  from  the  U.N.  sanctions  seems  unlikely  in  the  immediate 
future.  Many  senior  Iraqi  Government  officials — possibly  including  Tariq  Aziz — are 
convinced  that  there  is  little  prospect  that  oil  sanctions  will  be  lilted  further  until 
well  after  the  U.S.  presidential  elections  of  November,  1996. '^i 

Saddam  has,  however,  found  other  ways  of  improving  his  position.  His  decision 
to  make  the  Iraqi  people  vote  on  a  referendum  on  whether  ne  should  stay  on  as 
president  for  another  7  years  on  October  15  1995,  may  seem  farcical  by  Western 
standards.  The  government  "predicted"  that  Iraa's  voters  would  fully  support 
Saddam's  continuation  as  presiaent  long  in  advanced  of  the  vote,  and  the  result  was 
clearly  manipulated  by  the  state.  *^2  However,  it  is  dangerous  to  dismiss  the  symbol- 
ism involvea  by  the  referendum  or  the  amount  of  power  the  re^me  demonstrated. 

Saddam  can  always  act  on  his  promises  of  further  liberalization  as  a  temporary 
tactic.  He  can  then  reverse  them  when  this  becomes  convenient  or  even  make  good 
on  such  promises  with  little  risk  of  losing  power.  Iraq  has  no  experience  with  rep- 
resentative government.  Political  activity  nas  been  limited  to  members  of  the  Ba'ath 
Party — estimated  at  about  8  percent  of  the  population — and  this  political  activity 
consists  almost  solely  of  a  bureaucratic  jockeying  for  power  and  efforts  to  obtain 
power,  promotion,  and  privilege  by  supporting  the  government. 

If  Saddam  does  remain  in  power,  the  West  ana  the  Southern  Gulf  have  few  op- 
tions other  than  to  pursue  the  military  containment  as  long  as  possible,  find  ways 
of  defusing  some  of  the  economic  and  humanitarian  concerns  over  other  sanctions 
and  extend  them  as  long  as  possible,  and  continuing  to  attempt  to  isolate  Iraq  politi- 
cally and  diplomatically.  However,  it  is  increasingly  unlikely  that  West  and  South- 
em  Gulf  states  will  pursue  such  a  policy  with  any  unity.  Britain,  United  States,  Ku- 
wait, Saudi  Arabia  and  the  United  States  may  pursue  such  a  policy,  but  many  other 
countries  are  likely  to  seek  political  accommodation  and  economic  advantage. 

Saddam  Falls  From  Power 

It  seems  extraordinarily  unlikely  that  Saddam  will  leave  power  voluntarily,  or 
leave  as  part  of  some  orderly  transfer  of  power.  This  makes  it  likely  that  the  next 
"president"  of  Iraq  will  be  "elected"  by  putting  a  bullet  into  Saddam — and  bullets 
into  many  of  his  supporters — or  by  a  bloody  coup.  The  only  question  is  likely  to  be 
whether  this  coup  occurs  at  the  palace  level  or  through  broader  fighting. 

If  the  West  and  the  Southern  Gulf  are  lucky,  such  a  "centrist"  coup  or  assassina- 
tion will  still  produce  some  benefits.  There  are  several  different  types  of  leaders  that 
might  replace  Saddam  under  these  conditions: 

•  Saddam  the  lesser:  Another  leader  from  within  the  present  Ba'ath  elite 
might  replace  Saddam  who  has  somewhat  similar  beliefs  and  ambitions. 
Such  a  leader  will  almost  certainly  lack  Saddam's  charisma  and  authority, 
but  might  well  be  able  to  convince  other  nations  to  lift  sanctions  and  recog- 
nize his  regime  as  legitimate.  He  is  likely  to  be  quietly  revanchist,  but  may 
well  act  pragmatically  as  long  as  this  results  in  the  lifting  of  sanctions  and 
the  restoration  of  Iraq's  oil  trade  and  ability  to  import.  There  is  no  way  to 

f>redict  whether  such  a  leader  will  become  a  quiet  pragmatist,  but  such  a 
igure  could  pursue  many  political  paths.  These  could  range  from  a  slow 
move  toward  moderation  to  the  covert  rebuilding  of  Iraq's  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  and  creating  an  Iraq  which  pursued  a  subtler  ana  more  effec- 
tive pattern  of  hostility  toward  Iraq's  nei^bors  and  the  West. 

•  Saddamism  without  Saddam:  A  new  ruler  could  emerge  from  within  the 
ranks  of  Saddam's  closest  associates,  likely  from  within  the  ruling  elite,  or 
from  within  the  list  of  other  Takritis.  Several  come  to  mind:  Barzan  al- 


"iSee  Middle  East  Economic  Suruey,  vol.  39,  no.  1,  October  1995,  p.  A5. 
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Takriti  who  is  still  the  head  of  the  Iraqi  U.N.  mission  in  Geneva,  Hussein 
Rashid  al-Takriti,  army  chief-of-staff  during  the  Kuwait  invasion  and  cur- 
rently a  special  military  advisor  to  Saddam,  General  Muzahem  Sa'ab  al 
Takrit,  former  head  of  the  air  force,  General  Hamid  Sha'aban  al  Takriti, 
commander  of  the  air  force  during  the  Iran-Iraq,  Nameq  al  Takriti,  com- 
mander of  the  Special  Guards,  Abdel  Sattar  Ibrahim  al  Takriti,  conmiander 
of  the  Republican  Guards,  and  Kamal  Mustafa  al  Takriti,  currently  joint 
commander  with  Qusay  Hussein — Saddam's  younger  son — of  Special  Secu- 
rity and  the  brother-in-law  of  Hussein  Kamel  Hasan.  **^  If  Saddam  dis- 
appears "violently"  this  may  well  open  the  floodgates  to  a  violent  and  pro- 
tracted power  struggle  between  competitors  for  power,  a  struggle  whicn  is 
likely  to  involve  the  opposition  groups  and  the  military. 
•  An  authoritarian  moderate:  A  coup  might  be  led  be  a  centrist  authoritar- 
ian without  Saddam's  revanchist  and  militarist  tendencies.  While  Iraq  may 
lack  the  structure  to  move  toward  democracy  in  the  near  term,  it  is  possible 
that  the  initial  violence  of  any  effort  to  overthrow  Saddam  could  be  followed 
by  a  leader  willing  to  focus  on  Iraq's  internal  economic  development,  the 
need  to  accommodate  its  Shi'ite  and  Kurdish  factions,  and  restoring  Iraq's 
relations  with  other  states.  Iraq  does  have  a  strong  class  of  highly  educated 
technocrats  and  this  class  might  provide  powerful  support  for  such  a  leader. 
It  would  be  hard  for  such  a  new  ruling  elite  to  ignore  the  pressures  for 
revanchism,  but  there  are  strong,  incentives  to  concentrate  on  development, 
to  heal  Iraq's  sectarian  and  ethnic  divisions,  and  reach  a  settlement  with 
Iraq's  neighoors  that  will  free  it  of  the  problem  of  reparations. 
Unfortunately  for  the  West  and  the  Southern  Gulf,  this  political  situation  makes 
it  difficult  to  pursue  a  "centrist"  strategy.  "Centrist"  assassins  or  coup  planners  may 
seek  outside  support,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  either  a  Western  or  Southern  Gulf  state 
will  be  able  to  exercise  much  control  over  who  is  involved,  their  political  character, 
or  their  actions  if  they  achieve  power.  A  "centrist"  coup  or  assassination  may  lead 
to  many  initial  claims  of  moderation,  liberalization,  and  political  change,  but  the  re- 
ality is  most  likely  to  be  very  different.  Any  efforts  to  overthrow  Saddam  within  the 
g resent  ruling  Sunni  elite  are  likely  to  be  followed  by  continuing  repression  of  the 
hi'ites  and  Kurds,  the  arrest  and  execution  of  many  rivals  and  supporters  of  Sad- 
dam, and  the  eventual  arrest  and  execution  of  other  opponents. 

The  most  the  West  and  the  Southern  Gulf  can  do  under  such  conditions  is  to  cre- 
ate strong  incentives  and  disincentives  to  influence  the  action  of  the  new  leader.  The 
lifting  01  sanctions,  debt  relief,  forgiveness  of  reparations,  and  immunity  to  war 
crimes  trials  all  provide  an  important  combination  of  car-rots  and  sticks.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  West  and  the  Southern  Gulf  have  the  unity  to  use  such  tools 
effectively.  A  rush  to  "forgive  and  forget"  is  not  the  right  strategy,  but  it  is  far  more 
likely  than  effective  diplomacy. 

A  Man  on  "^ank-Back" 

The  main  alternative  to  a  "centrist"  coup  or  assassination  is  an  independent  mili- 
tary coup.  This  prospect  seems  unlikely,  but  a  military  officer  or  group  of  military 
officers  might  emerge  who  differ  in  attitude  and  policy  from  Saddam  Hussein  and 
his  supporters. 

There  is  no  way  to  determine  whether  such  a  leadership  would  pursue  the  inter- 
ests of  some  new  Sunni  faction,  follow  the  path  of  "Saddam  the  lesser"  or  move  to- 
ward "authoritarian  moderation."  A  reform-driven  military  coup  seems  unlikely.  The 
Iraqi  military  has  never  been  an  effective  agent  of  development  and  modernization, 
and  Iraqi  military  rule  has  never  succeeded  in  implementing  effective  political  and 
socioeconomic  programs.  The  Iraqi  military  has  also  long  been  riddled  oy  factional- 
ism. It  does  not  matter  whether  one  strong  officer  or  a  collective  junta  emerges,  it 
is  likely  that  such  a  regime  will  become  mired  in  intra-factional  strife. 

This  contingency  again  makes  it  difficult  to  pursue  a  "centrist"  strategy.  The  mili- 
tary officers  involvea  might  seek  outside  support,  but  it  is  again  unlikely  that  any 
Western  or  Southern  Gulf  state  will  be  able  to  exercise  much  control  over  who  is 
involved,  their  political  character,  or  their  actions  if  they  achieve  power. 

It  is  somewhat  more  likely,  however,  that  such  a  military  government  could  be 
encouraged  to  incorporate  Shi'ites  and  Kurds  into  its  leadership,  to  create  a  national 
provisional  government,  and  to  rule  in  cooperation  with  civilian  technocrats.  The 
West  and  the  Southern  Gulf  might  be  more  effective  in  offering  incentives  and  dis- 
incentives, and  in  using  the  lifling  of  sanctions,  debt  relief,  forgiveness  of  repara- 
tions, and  immunity  to  war  crimes  trials  as  carrots  and  sticks.  Tnere  might  also  be 
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less  risk  of  divisions  within  the  West  and  the  Southern  Gulf  over  such  a  policy, 
since  it  would  not  involve  forgiveness  of  centrist  political  leaders  involved  in  tne  in- 
vasion of  Kuwait,  or  with  such  direct  responsibility  for  attacks  on  the  Kurds  and 
Shi'ites. 

A  Takeover  by  the  Opposition 

A  takeover  by  Iraq's  opposition  parties  seems  extremely  unlikely.  It  stretches  cre- 
dulity to  believe  that  the  60-90  exiled  opposition  groups,  including  those  under  the 
umbrella  organization  of  the  Iraq  National  Council,  could  take  over.  The  most  credi- 
ble groups  m  this  mix  of  opposition  groups  are  the  Kurds,  the  Shi'ites  of  various 
hues — including  liberal  democrats  ana  secularists,  moderatie  Islamists  and  Islamic 
fundamentalists,  and  Sunni  Arab  nationalists.  They  could  only  succeed,  however,  if 
they  formed  a  lasting  coalition  that  would  constitute  a  dramatic  break  with  Iraq's 
70  year  long  history  of  domination  by  the  center  and  Sunni  Arabs. 

If  such  a  contingency  did  occur,  political  power  would  probably  shift  in  favor  of 
the  Shi'ites,  although  the  center  of  political  gravity  would  probably  still  be  the  geo- 
graphic center  of  Iraq  where  Baghdad  is  located.  The  Sunni  Arabs  would  still  play 
an  important  political  role,  given  their  predominance  in  the  administration,  politics 
and  military  establishment.  The  Kurds  who  are  20-22  percent  of  the  population 
would  constitute  a  powerful  pressure  bloc  in  such  a  new  system  but  would  not  be 
able  to  dominate  it  the  way  Iraq's  Sunni  Arabs — who  are  roughly  20  percent  of  the 
total  population — did  for  70  years. 

The  Kurds  can  never  dominate  Iraq.  They  have  no  meaningful  strength  in  the 
armed  forces  and  are  a  minority  in  an  overwhelmingly  Arab  (75  percent)  country. 
The  Kurds  have  also  long  been  distrusted  by  both  Sunni  and  Shi'ite  Arabs,  who  fear 
that  they  are  secessionist  and  who  feel  they  take  advantage  of  any  Iraqi  weakness 
to  put  forward  autonomy  claims. 

It  is  difficult  to  envision  what  such  a  provisional  regime  composed  of  a  coalition 
of  opposition  groups  would  do  in  matters  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  speculate  based  on  evidence  from  past  Iraqi  history  and  the  pronouncements 
of  contemporary  opposition  groups.'**  If  such  opfwsition  groups  can  be  taken  seri- 
ously, they  would  support  reform  and  a  constitutionalist  approach  to  government. 
They  would  end  the  one-party  state  system,  and  the  Ba'ath  would  become  one  com- 
peting party  among  many.  They  would  dismantle  the  vast  national  security  appara- 
tus associated  with  the  Saddam  regime  since  1979  and  would  reduce  the  size  of  the 
army. 

Unfortunately,  its  both  fashionable  and  necessary  for  most  opposition  groups  to 
advocate  such  moderation  while  they  are  in  opposition.  It  is  far  from  clear  what 
would  happen  if  most  actually  achieve  power,  and  whether  the  end  result  would  be 
reform  or  a  struggle  to  produce  a  new  authoritarian  leader.  Many  opposition  groups 
may  be  far  less  moderate  in  power  than  in  opposition. 

Western  and  Southern  Gulf  efforts  to  create  such  a  contingency  are  likely  to  be 
futile,  regardless  of  the  scale  of  overt  or  covert  support.  It  may  be  worth  providing 
limited,  quiet  support  to  the  Iraqi  opposition  simply  to  keep  the  possibility  alive  and 
to  embarrass  the  Ba'ath  regime,  but  there  are  obvious  risks  in  supporting  one  oppo- 
sition faction  over  another.  Further,  a  major  support  effort  not  only  is  likely  to  be 
a  waste  of  money,  it  is  likely  to  end  up  in  corruption  and  labeling  the  opposition 
as  a  tool  of  outside  interests. 

If  such  a  contingency  does  occur,  however,  it  would  be  the  ideal  contingency  for 
Western  and  Southern  Gulf  use  of  incentives  and  disincentives.  Lifting  of  sanctions, 
debt  relief,  forgiveness  of  reparations,  and  immunity  to  war  crimes  trials  could  be 
used  as  carrots  with  only  minimal  concern  for  sticks.  There  would  be  far  less  risk 
of  divisions  within  the  West  and  the  Southern  Gulf  over  such  a  policy. 

The  Fragmentation  of  Iraq 

The  merciless,  ruthless  manner  with  which  Saddam  has  treated  the  Kurds  and 
Shi'ites  has  both  restored  central  control  and  created  hatreds  that  might  lead  to 
new  uprisings  or  ethnic  and  sectarian  civil  war.  Such  a  conflict  would  most  probably 
end  with  a  Sunni  defeat  of  the  Kurdish  and  Shi'ite  factions — as  the  uprisings  did 
in  1991.  It  also,  however,  mi^t  create  a  divided  Iraq  or  even  shatter  the  country — 
with  a  new  Kurdish  and/or  Shi'ite  mini-state. 

The  fragmentation  of  Iraq,  however,  seems  an  unlikely  prospect,  and  one  that  has 
triggered  Tar  more  Western  and  Southern  Gulf  concern  than  is  really  justified.  The 
Kurds  would  probably  settle  for  valid  autonomy  if  this  was  coupled  to  a  reasonable 
share  of  Iraq  s  oil  resources.  Iraq's  Shi'ites  have  exhibited  little  wish  to  split  the 
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Iraqi  state  or  follow  in  the  path  of  Iran.  What  they  have  sou^t  is  political  and  eco- 
nomic power  that  is  commensurate  with  their  demographic  size. 

If  this  contingency  offers  a  lesson  for  the  West  and  the  Southern  Gulf,  it  is  that 
they  should  intervene  quickly  in  the  event  of  any  coup  or  civil  conflict  in  Iraq  to 
encourage  the  kind  of  reform  that  will  give  the  Kiirds  an  incentive  to  stay  in  Iraq, 
and  Sunnis  and  Shi'ites  an  incentive  to  cooperate.  Once  again,  the  key  tools  are  lift- 
ing of  sanctions,  debt  relief,  and  forgiveness  of  reparations.  The  United  States,  in 
particular,  however,  should  be  ready  to  offer  concrete  proposals  to  resolve  the  Kurd- 
ish issue  and  should  not  leave  this  issue  to  chance.  This  also  scarcely  involves  a 
great  deal  of  political  creativity.  As  the  previous  chapters  have  shown,  the  basic  out- 
lines of  an  autonomy  or  Federalist  agreement  have  been  discussed  for  more  than 
three  decades.  The  problem  is  to  give  such  an  agreement  momentum  at  the  proper 
opportunity. 

There  may  also  be  a  case  for  strategy  toward  Iraq  that  would  advance  concrete 
proposals  for  a  Federal  solution  to  stabilizing  a  post-oaddam  Iraq.  Under  such  pro- 
posals, Iraq  would  do  away  with  the  traditional,  highly  centralized  state  structure 
which  has  been  in  the  hands  of  one  ethno-sectarian  group  since  the  founding  of  the 
state.  In  its  place,  Iraq  would  create  a  noncentralized  state  with  the  various  ethnic 
and  confessional  communities  having  greater  say  in  their  local  affairs.  This  could 
be  guaranteed  in  a  written  constitution  agreed  upon  by  the  central  government  and 
the  constituent  polities  and  which  would  not  be  subject  to  unilateral  change  by  the 
central  authorities.  Such  a  Federal  agenda  has  been  endorsed  by  King  Hussein  of 
Jordem  who  believes  that  in  a  post-Saddam  Iraq,  a  Federal  solution  would  save  the 
territorial  integrity  of  Iraq. 

Iran  and  Iraq:  The  Risk  of  a  "Devil's  Bargain" 

There  is  one  more  contingency  which  the  West  and  Southern  Gulf  must  consider. 
While  there  seems  to  be  little  immediate  prospect  that  Iran  and  Iraq  would  join  to- 
gether in  such  a  "devil's  bargain,"  policies  change  and  often  do  so  suddenly  and  with 
unpredictable  motives.  Serious  Iranian  and  Iraqi  cooperation  in  using  military  force 
would  radically  alter  the  military  balance  in  the  Gulf,  and  a  combination  of  Iranian 
and  Iraqi  military  forces  could  put  far  more  military  pressure  on  any  combination 
of  Western  and  Southern  Gulf  forces.  It  would  also  be  far  harder  for  the  Southern 
Gulf  states  to  resist  a  combination  of  Iranian  and  Iraqi  intimidation  short  of  war. 
In  many  cases.  Southern  Gulf  states  would  be  likely  to  compromise  or  accommodate 
Iran  and  Iraq  as  long  as  this  did  not  affect  a  major  strategic  interest. 

Even  a  limited  Iranian  and  Iraqi  political  alliance  could  rapidly  escalate  into  a 
very  different  and  far  more  serious  war.  Miscalculation,  miscommunication, 
misperceptions,  and  different  values  are  more  the  norm  in  military  history  than  the 
exception,  and  this  has  certainly  been  true  of  the  recent  actions  of  Iran  and  Iraq. 
Iran  s  failure  to  accept  a  favorable  cease-fire  in  the  Iran-Iraq  War  in  1985  is  a  good 
case  in  point. 

Given  these  uncertainties,  it  is  clear  that  the  West  and  the  Southern  Gulf  need 
to  provide  any  new  regime  with  incentives  to  pursue  other  policies,  and  must  act 
to  limit  Iran  and  Iraq's  present  and  future  war  fighting  options.  Once  again,  such 
military  containment  would  involve  four  interrelated  sets  oi  measures:  arms  control, 
limits  on  the  transfer  of  technology  and  equipment,  strengthening  the  deterrent  and 
defensive  capabilities  of  Southern  Gulf  forces,  and  building  up  Western  power  pro- 
jection capabilities. 

Such  measures  should  be  taken  in  concert.  Focusing  on  one  type  of  measure — 
such  as  arms  control  or  efforts  to  strengthen  Southern  Gulf  forces — is  almost  certain 
to  fail.  The  West  must  take  every  possible  step  to  pressure  Iran  and  Iraa  to  join 
international  and  regional  arms  control  regimes  that  can  bring  stability  to  the  Gulf. 
At  the  same  time,  the  West  must  organize  to  develop  tight  controls  on  transfers  of 
military  and  dual-use  technology  to  Iran  and  Iraq,  focusing  on  the  risks  posed  by 
the  transfer  of  both  conventional  technologies  and  those  for  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. 

The  Problem  of  Economic  Sanctions 

It  is  increasingly  clear  that  the  West  and  the  Southern  Gulf  need  to  begin  treat- 
ing economic  sanctions  as  a  different  issue  from  both  military  containment  and 
seeking  changes  in  Iraq's  regime.  Support  for  economic  measures  whose  net  impact 
is  to  punish  the  Iraqi  people  is  steadily  eroding,  as  is  support  for  efforts  to  the  terms 
of  the  cease-fire  that  call  for  reparations  and  war  crimes  trials.  Such  measures  un- 
questionably weaken  Saddam  Hussein  and  Iraa's  current  ruling  elite,  but  they  have 
a  hidi  humanitarian  cost,  and  it  is  far  from  clear  that  they  can  force  a  change  in 
Iraqs  government.  They  are  clearly  dividing  Western  and  Arab  nations  over  their 
policies  toward  Iraq,  they  almost  certainly  are  making  Iraq's  population  more  hos- 
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tile  to  the  West  and  other  moderate  Arab  states,  and  their  long-term  cost  may  well 
exceed  any  short-term  benefits. 

The  answer,  however,  is  not  to  suddenly  go  from  the  restrictive  terms  of  U.N.  Res- 
olution 986  and  lift  all  economic  sanctions.  It  is  certain  that  any  peace  between  Iraq 
and  Kuwait  will  not  be  an  easy  one.  The  U.N.  should  not  only  insist  that  Iraq  accept 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  resolutions  that  will  prevent  Iraq  from  rapidly  recovering 
its  capability  to  deliver  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  the  U.N.  should  insist  on  ob- 
taining firm  Iraqi  recognition  of  Kuwait's  sovereignty  and  new  border.  Similarly,  the 
U.N.  needs  to  press  for  a  clear  autonomy  arrangement  that  protects  Iraq's  Kurds. 
Trading  Iraqi  agreement  on  the  Kuwait  border  issue  and  acceptance  of  Kurdish  au- 
tonomy for  an  end  to  economic  sanctions,  an  end  to  the  threat — of  war  crimes  trails, 
and  more  realistic  proposals  regarding  reparations  and  debt  repayments  is  one  al- 
ternative. It  seems  likely  to  produce  far  more  mid  and  long-term  stability  in  the 
Gulf  than  continuing  to  try  to  win  a  far  more  sweeping  victory  after  the  Gulf  War 
than  the  U.N.  chose  to  win  during  it. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  good  "end  game."  There  are  no  good  or  easy  options 
for  accomplishing  these  goals.  There  may,  however,  be  better  options  than  the  sta- 
tus quo  and  options  that  could  be  exploited  in  pursuing  either  a  "centrist"  or  "pe- 
ripheral" strategy.  These,  options  include: 

•  Reaching  a  clear  decision  as  to  whether  sanctions  are  or  are  not  tied  to 
the  survival  of  Saddam  and  his  coterie,  and  making  this  clear  to  Iraq.  The 
present  U.S.,  British,  Kuwaiti,  and  Saudi  position  seems  to  be  a  de  facto 
attempt  to  remove  Saddam,  but  it  is  all  stick  and  no  carrot.  It  does  not 
make  it  clear  that  Iraq  would  benefit  if  it  does  so,  or  what  kind  of  new  gov- 
ernment would  be  acceptable. 

•  OfTering  forgiveness  of  debt  and  reparations  for  a  new  "centrist"  or  "pe- 
ripheral" regime  with  an  acceptable  character  and  composition. 

•  Alternatively,  setting  forth  exact  conditions  for  changes  in  the  behavior 
of  the  current  regime  in  return  for  a  step  by  step  lifting  of  sanctions  and/ 
or  easing  of  debt  and  reparations.  Key  conditions  could  Be  continued  under 
UNSCOM  operation,  full  and  unconditional  recognition  of  the  new  border 
with  Kuwait  (including  a  personal  speech  by  Saddam),  an  autonomy  agree- 
ment with  the  Kurds,  a  halt  to  military  operations  in  southern  Iraq,  and 
an  arms  import  limitation  agreement. 

•  Shifting  the  burden  of  blame  for  sanctions  to  Saddam  Hussein  by  offering 
massive  shipments  of  humanitarian  aid  without  compensation — effectively 
limiting  what  Iraq  can  import  and  defusing  the  human  problem. 

Once  again,  it  must  also  be  stressed  that  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia  need  to  come 
fully  to  grips  with  their  demands  for  repayment  of  debt  and  reparations  and  the 
West  needs  to  abandon  unrealistic  demands  for  war  crimes  trials  and  instant  de- 
mocracy and  humans  rights.  There  are  disturbing  parallels  between  the  kind  of 
peace  the  U.N.  has  enforced  on  Iraq  in  terms  of  sanctions,  potential  war  crimes 
trails,  reparations,  and  loan  repayments  and  the  kind  of  peace  the  allies  forced  on 
Germany  after  World  War  I.  Once  again,  the  West  and  the  Southern  Gulf  need  to 
remember  that  it  is  more  important  to  make  history  than  remember  it.  Not  every 
tragedy  has  to  have  a  second  act. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  are  pleased  to 
have  you  with  us.  I  have  a  few  questions  that  I  would  like  to  ask 
you. 

Dr.  Cordesman,  despite  his  defeat  in  1991  and  the  international 
embargo  of  arms  and  oil  exports,  Iraq  still  has  a  miHtary  force  that 
can  threaten  U.S.  strategic  interest  in  the  re^on.  To  what  do  you 
contribute  Iraq's  ability  to  reconstitute  a  military  force  capable  of 
posing  an  important  and  militarily  significant  threat  to  U.S.  strate- 
gic vital  interests  in  the  region? 

Dr.  Cordesman.  I  think  there  are  several  factors  here,  Senator. 
First,  I  think  all  of  the  people  here  remember  the  conduct  of  the 
war  study  that  came  after  the  war  and  the  estimates  of  damage  to 
the  Iraqi  forces.  It  is  important  to  note  that  as  U.S.  intelligence  re- 
vised its  battle  damage  estimates  those  were  revised  to  about  60 
percent  of  the  testimony  originally  given  to  this  committee,  and 
they  applied  to  the  Iraqi  forces  deployed  in  the  Kuwaiti  theater  of 
operations,  not  to  the  entire  national  forces  of  Iraq. 
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As  a  result,  more  than  60  percent  of  the  largest  military  machine 
in  the  region,  the  one  which  imported  over  $4  billion  worth  of  arms 
a  year,  survived.  It  has  managed  to  reconstitute  many  of  its  forces. 
It  has  the  stocks  and  the  military  production  capability  to  maintain 
those. 

But  at  the  same  time,  let  me  note,  if  you  look  at  the  impact  of 
sanctions,  denying  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  arms  im- 
ports, desertions,  and  political  turmoil  in  Iraq,  the  fact  is  that  it 
nas  had  no  new  military  technologies  since  1991  and  has  not  been 
able  to  train  and  organize  this  force.  While  it  is  still  very  important 
as  a  threat  to  the  re^on,  is  only  a  fraction  of  what  it  was,  perhaps 
20  percent  of  the  military  capability  that  existed  in  1990. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Dr.  Cordesman,  by  imposing  a  wider  no- 
fly  zone  in  the  south,  it  appears  that  U.S.  vital  strategic  goals, 
namely  oil,  were  protected.  What  effect  did  these  attacks  have  with 
regard  to  our  humanitarian  interest  in  protecting  the  Kurds?  Was 
this  just  an  opportunity  to  achieve  strategic  goals  in  the  south? 

Dr.  Cordesman.  I  think  we  had  to  put  pressure  where  we  could 
put  pressure.  If  our  relations  with  Turkey  had  been  different,  if 
Turkey  did  not  have  a  strong  national  interest  in  containing  the 
Iraqi  Kurds  and  limiting  them,  we  might  have  been  able  to  do 
something.  But,  I  have  to  say.  Senator,  my  exposure  and  contacts 
with  the  Kurds  began  in  the  1970's,  and  I  have  watched  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Kurdish  factions  be  some  of  the  most  self-destructive,  di- 
vided, and  selfish  leaders  in  the  developing  world.  What  went  on 
between  1991  and  1996  was  a  splitting  of  deeply  corrupt  factions, 
a  reverting  to  tribalism,  religious  and  linguistic  difference,  and 
profiteering  off  their  people. 

What  began  this  was  a  fight  over  smuggling  rights  in  early  Au- 
gust, not  over  concern  for  the  people.  In  the  process,  they  under- 
mined and  destroyed  the  ability  to  help  the  Kurds,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  we  had  any  military  options  that  could  protect  them. 

What  I  do  believe  is  that  by  this  no-fly  zone  and  by  these  strikes, 
we  have  at  least  set  the  precedent  so  Saddam  cannot  send  in  full 
divisions.  He  cannot  use  poison  gas.  He  cannot  murder,  as  he  has 
in  the  past,  thousands  and  thousands  of  Kurdish  civilians.  That 
has  yet  to  be  seen.  But  I  think  it  was  the  only  set  of  options  avail- 
able to  us. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Dr.  Cordesman,  in  his  letter  to  the  Con- 
gress on  Iraq's  actions  that  resulted  in  the  U.S.  launching  attacks 
against  air  defense  sites  in  southern  Iraq,  President  Clinton  stated 
that  Iraq  built  up  its  military  force  near  Erbil  to  around  40,000 
troops,  which  were  used  to  attack  Erbil. 

As  an  order-of-battle  analyst,  what  is  your  knowledge  of  where 
these  Iraq  forces  were  positioned  prior  to  its  attack  and  seizure  of 
Erbil? 

Dr.  Cordesman.  Senator,  there  has  been,  I  think,  some  confusion 
here,  because  nearly  a  third  of  the  Iraqi  Army  has  been  deployed 
around  the  Kurdish  enclave  since  1992,  and  it  has  often  moved  in 
the  past  within  5  to  10  kilometers  of  Erbil,  threatening  the  people 
and  the  Kurds  in  the  region. 

Iraq  has  used  its  intelligence  forces  and  its  military  to  bomb  and 
assassinate  U.N.  and  U.S.  relief  workers  in  the  area  as  well  as 
Kurds. 
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What  was  different  about  this  was  that  they  moved  Republican 
Guards  units,  which  are  normally  deployed  around  Baghdad  and  in 
the  area  around  Mosul  and  put  them  deliberately  in  support  of  a 
Kurdish  faction.  Unfortunately  this  military  encirclement  of  the 
Kurds  has  gone  on  virtually  since  1991  and,  it  has  become  very 
clear  in  the  last  few  days,  that  the  Kurds  have  been  so  interested 
basically  in  factional  fighting  and  profiteering  that  they  have  done 
virtually  nothing  to  develop  their  own  militias  and  military  capabil- 
ity. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  My  time  is  up.  Senator  Nunn, 

Senator  NuNN.  Thank  vou,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Cordesman,  would  you  counsel  at  this  stage  or  would  you 
have  initial  strikes  for  the  United  States  military  forces  to  carry 
out  air  attacks  in  northern  Iraq  against  the  Iraqi  forces  that  were 
carrying  out  the  aggression? 

Dr.  Cordesman.  Senator,  in  an  ideal  world,  had  we  been  able  to 
operate  out  of  Turkey,  which  was  denied  to  the  administration,  it 
might  have  been  possible  to  attack  not  the  forces  actually  invading, 
but  their  major  kasums  or  headquarters  and  the  facilities  they 
need,  but  we  would  not  be  talking  about  a  limited  number  of  air 
strikes. 

If  we  examine  Gulf  War  precedents,  it  would  have  taken  hun- 
dreds of  strikes  to  stop  or  destroy  a  single  brigade.  To  actually 
achieve  the  kind  of  50-percent  damage  criteria  General 
Schwarzkopf  set  during  the  Gulf  War  against  a  40,000-man  Repub- 
lican Guard  force  would  have  required  well  in  excess  of  500  to  800 
air  strikes.  Would  I  have  advised  that  we  do  that?  No. 

I  think  at  the  end,  it  would  have  required  a  massive  air  cam- 
paign that  would  have  aroused  all  kinds  of  regional  opposition,  and 
which  Saddam  would  still  have  seen  as  an  acceptable  price  to  pay. 
I  have  no  idea  what  the  end  result  would  have  been. 

Senator  NuNN.  So  basically  you  agree  with  the  strategy  of  send- 
ing a  message  to  the  south  rather  than  the  north,  but  you  would 
have  sent,  and  probably  still  would  send  a  stronger  message  than 
was  sent,  is  that  right? 

Dr.  Cordesman.  Yes,  sir,  but  to  the  extent  I  understand  the 
original  planning,  from  the  start  we  sought  a  larger  strike  and  to 
use  aircraft  with  the  cruise  missiles  but,  we  ran  into  serious  prob- 
lems with  our  allies. 

So,  I  think  we  are  often  second-guessing  choices  which  have  to 
be  made  in  the  Pentagon,  and  which  called  initially  for  larger-scale 
strikes  than  we  were  able  to  execute  on  such  short  notice. 

Senator  NuNN.  We  also  have  people  that  we  had  to  get  out  of 
Iraa,  including  Baghdad,  including  the  U.N.  inspection  team,  in- 
cluding Americans  that  were  there  as  part  of  that  team.  That  was 
a  consideration  that  has  not  been  given  much  attention,  but  it  was 
certainly  a  factor. 

Let  me  shift  to  the  longer-term,  and  that  is  the  energy  policy, 
first  as  a  security  policy.  I  have  read  your  papers,  and  I  have  read 
not  just  yours  today,  but  those  that  you  have  written  in  recent 
months,  and  I  think  you  make  a  very  telling  point  here. 

I  guess  my  question  is,  which  do  we  change,  the  security  policy 
or  the  energy  policv,  because  the  security  policy  basically  is  to  pre- 
vent the  flow  of  oil  from  certain  regimes  that  we  have  serious  dis- 
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taste  for,  including  the  Iraqi  regime,  and  the  energy  policy  is  to  ba- 
sically let  the  oil  flow,  so  the  paradox  we  find  ourselves  in  is,  in 
order  to  secure  the  fi*ee  flow  of  oil  from  a  region,  we  are  taking  pu- 
nitive steps  to  limit  the  flow  of  oil  from  that  region. 

That,  in  itself,  has  some  degree  of  inconsistency,  so  where  would 
you  begin  to  make  changes  and  rethink  the  energy  policy  or  the  se- 
curity policy,  or  both? 

Dr.  CoRDESMAN.  I  think  it  has  to  be  the  energy  policy,  because, 
quite  frankly,  if  you  change  the  security  policy,  all  you  ao  is  create 
a  new  set  of  threats  to  the  energy  policy.  You  would  be  allowing 
two  radical  States,  which  are  hostile  to  our  interests  and  which 
have  very  narrow  and  selfish  interests  of  their  own,  to  arm  and  be- 
come more  of  a  threat  to  the  other  States  in  the  region  and  our  oil 
exports.  As  a  result,  I  think  we  have  no  choice,  other  than  to  main- 
tain the  current  security  policy. 

I  think  we  need  to  badly  reexamine  the  assumption  that  if  we 
deny  Libya,  Iraq,  and  Iran  the  funds  and  technology  they  need  to 
sustain  an  increase  in  their  oil  exports  they  can  somehow  magically 
make  these  oil  exports  appear.  We  then  need  to  consider  the  con- 
sequences. 

Now,  that  may  mean  higher  oil  prices  and  planning  for  higher 
oil  prices  and  more  constraints.  It  may  mean  a  change  in  our  na- 
tional energy  supply  policy  in  other  areas.  But  I  would  say  what 
we  have  to  do  is  bring  energy  policy  back  into  line  with  reality,  not 
bring  security  policy  into  line  with  appeasement. 

Senator  NUNN.  You  mentioned  the  Iranian  situation  in  your 
paper,  but  in  previous  papers  I  have  read  you  really  call  for  re- 
thinking our  policy  vis-a-vis  Iran  and  much  more,  as  I  understand 
it — I  do  not  have  it  in  front  of  me,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  quote 
directly — much  more  of  a  carrot-and-stick  policy  rather  than  simply 
a  stick  policy.  Is  that  a  correct  interpretation,  or  would  you  like  to 
elaborate  on  that? 

Dr.  CoRDESMAN.  Senator,  I  think  that  is  completely  correct.  Both 
in  the  case  of  Iraq  and  Iran  I  believe  we  need  to  separate  our  polit- 
ical and  economic  policy  from  our  efforts  at  military  containment. 
At  this  point  in  time,  we  are  not  offering  any  carrots,  or  any  incen- 
tives for  political  change  in  Iran  or  Iraq. 

In  the  case  of  Iraq,  there  is  very  little  we  can  do  in  the  near 
term.  In  the  case  of  Iran,  I  think  wnat  we  are  doing  with  our  cur- 
rent sanctions  policy  is  simply  strengthening  the  radical  elements 
that  are  making  the  United  States  into  the  devil,  into  the  enemy, 
into  the  threat,  rather  than  trying  to  create  a  structure  where  the 
forces  which  I  do  think  exist  in  Iran,  the  more  moderate,  middle 
class,  and  which  have  a  real  interest  in  economic  change,  could 
have  an  impact  on  a  Government  which  will  remain  hostile. 

I  do  not  think  that  you  can  ever  offer  carrots  unless  Govern- 
ments change  their  behavior,  but  if  there  are  no  incentives  to 
change  behavior,  these  Governments  simply  are  not  going  to 
change  not  only  now,  but  in  the  future. 

Senator  NuNN.  So  you  would  really  begin  to  devise  a  strategy 
that  would  offer  carrots  on  a  contingent  basis,  based  on  the  condi- 
tions precedent  which  would  be  behavioral  changes. 

Dr.  CoRDESMAN.  Yes,  Senator,  I  believe  so.  I  think  all  we  have 
really  accomplished,  frankly,  through  the  recent  legislation  which 
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has  strengthened  sanctions  against  Iran,  is  to  strengthen  the  radi- 
cal elements  in  Iran.  We  have  played  almost  directly  into  their 
hands. 

Senator  Nunn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  my  time  has 
expired,  and  I  would  like  to  thank  Dr.  Cordesman  for  coming,  and 
also  for  beginning  to  focus  us  on  the  longer-term.  Whether  we 
agree  or  do  not  agree,  I  think  this  is  very  valuable,  and  I  think  our 
country  now  is  absorbed  as  we  tend  to  be  with  one  individual,  for- 
getting that  even  if  that  individual  disappeared  tomorrow — that  is, 
Saddam  Hussein — we  still  have  major  challenges.  We  are  not 
thinking  of  long-term  strategy  vis-a-vis  the  Kurds,  or  vis-a-vis  Iraq 
after  Saddam,  or  vis-a-vis  Iran. 

So  I  think  he  has  very  valuable  insight  here,  and  I  hope  that  our 
members  who  are  not  here  will  be  able  to  read  not  only  his  testi- 
mony today  but  also  his  other  writings,  because  I  do  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  need  to  have  other  witnesses  and  other  focus  on  this 
longer-term.  Our  country  has  not  done  that  for  a  number  of  years. 

Dr.  Cordesman.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you.  Senator.  Senator  Lieberman. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  first  want  to 
echo  what  Senator  Nunn  has  said,  and  want  to  thank  you.  Dr. 
Cordesman,  for  your  testimony  today. 

I  regret  that  more  of  the  committee  members  were  unable  to 
stay,  because  I  think  your  testimony  is  obviously  very  well-in- 
formed and  very  clear-headed,  and  I  appreciate  it  very  much.  You 
maintain  the  high  standard  of  excellence  that  I  associate  with  you, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  subject  of  submarines,  but  leav- 
ing that  aside,  I  think  you  really  have  made  an  extraordinary  con- 
tnbution, 

I  think  your  testimony  here  in  a  dispassionate  way  really  an- 
swers some  of  the  questions  raised  by  Secretary  Baker  and  his  tes- 
timony. 

First,  as  to  whether  we  could  have  done  more  to  make  peace 
among  the  Kurds  so  Saddam  could  not  exploit  the  situation,  maybe 
we  could  have  done  more,  but  fi*om  your  own  experience  going  back 
to  the  seventies,  I  think  you  have  made  it  clear  that  this  is  no  sim- 
ple task.  We  have  a  history  here  which  is  more  dominated  by  fac- 
tional fighting,  self-interested  factional  fighting,  than  it  is  by  unity. 

And  on  the  question  of  a  coalition,  holding  it  together,  particu- 
larly in  this  case  you  are  absolutely  right,  there  are  just  some 
times  when  the  coalition  members  are  not  going  to  have  similar  in- 
terests, and  they  are  going  to  be  quite  contrary. 

So  I  appreciate  very  much  your  providing  those  responses.  Let 
me  ask  you  to  speak  just  a  bit  more  about  what  in  a  way  is  a  re- 
sponse to  the  first  of  the  three-part  statement  Secretary  Baker 
made,  which  is  that  the  Pentagon  in  fact  wanted  to  carry  out  a 
more  forceful  response  last  week  but  was  prohibited  from  doing  so 
by  the  refusal  of  the  Saudis  and  the  Turks  to  allow  us  to  fly  from 
bases  in  those  countries.  Could  you  just  talk  a  little  bit  more  about 
that?  That  is  a  point  that  has  not  been  much  focused  on  in  our  dis- 
cussion. 

Dr.  Cordesman.  Senator,  I  wish  I  could  give  you  play-by-play.  I 
have  read  the  same  news  reports  everyone  else  has,  and  have  per- 
haps heard  the  same  rumors.  I  think  my  impression  is  in  the  origi- 
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nal  contingency  planning  we  sought  both  an  earHer  and  a  larger- 
scale  operation,  and  we  could  not  get  cooperation  in  flying  fixed- 
wing  air  operations  from  our  allies,  out  I  am  in  no  position  to  talk 
about  the  details,  since  I  have  no  access  to  the  classified  negotia- 
tions. 

I  do  think,  however,  that  some  things  are  obvious.  One  is  that 
Turkey  has  today  a  very  weak  Islamic  coalition  Grovemment.  It  is 
a  highly  nationalist  power.  I  think  very  few  Americans  remember 
that  Turkey's  support  of  the  United  States  in  the  Gulf  War  was 
really  the  support  of  the  president,  and  we  were  unable  to  bring 
forces  into  Turkey  until  48  hours  before  the  beginning  of  Desert 
Storm. 

Senator  Lieberman.  That  is  a  good  point. 

Dr.  CoRDESMAN.  It  was  a  very,  very  thin  line  that  got  us  in  there 
at  all,  and  in  reality  the  Turks  make  a  very  good  point.  The  end 
result  for  them  of  Operation  Provide  Comfort  and  the  sanctions  on 
Iraq  is  that  they  have  lost  at  least  $27  billion  worth  of  trade  and 
oil  revenues.  They  have  been  forced  to  deploy  two  full  corps,  often 
sending  30,000  troops  into  Iraq  to  deal  with  the  Kurdish  threat  in 
northern  Iraq.  They  see  this  as  a  vital  threat,  and  one  that  is  divid- 
ing their  Government  and  sapping  their  security  issue.  We  may 
feel  they  have  often  failed  to  either  seek  compromise  with  their 
own  Kurds  or  meet  all  of  our  human  rights  criteria,  but  those  are 
very  real  strategic  differences. 

In  the  case  of  Saudi  Arabia,  I  think  the  kingdom  would  like  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  there  are  very  deep  internal  problems  within 
the  kingdom  and  a  growing  problem  with  young  Islamic  extremists. 
But  the  fact  is,  those  problems  exist,  and  as  a  result,  they  have  to 
respond  to  those  internal  tensions. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  easy,  now  or  in  the  future,  to  live  with  this, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  to  be  much  more  sensitive  to  allied  con- 
cerns. Coalitions  are  not  things  which  magically  occur  and  sort  of 
last  forever.  They  vary  day  by  day,  based  on  the  specific  interests 
of  the  Nations  involved,  and  we  can  scarcely  ask  allies  to  give  up 
what  they  think  are  vital  strategic  interests,  in  every  case,  simply 
to  deal  with  our  view,  often  a  humanitarian  one,  of  a  situation 
which  they  see  in  dollars,  cents,  and  political  terms. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Very  well  said.  I  mean,  the  fact  is  that  Tur- 
key and  Saudi  Arabia  today  are  different  countries  than  they  were 
6  years  ago,  and  the  action  in  northern  Iraq  certainly  was  less  con- 
sequential to  the  Saudis  these  last  couple  of  weeks  than  the  move- 
ment of  Iraq  over  Kuwait  in  1990,  and  also  more  complicated  for 
the  Turks  because  of  the  obvious  interaction  with  the  Kurds. 

Let  me  ask  one  question  more  about  what  our  goals  are  here.  I 
heard  you  talk  about  the  fact  that  even  if  Saddam  was  gone,  we 
cannot  expect  an  Iraqi  Thomas  Jefferson  to  appear,  and  I  agree 
with  that. 

But  one  question  I  want  to  ask  in  response  to  that  is,  some  com- 
mentary I  have  seen — I  do  not  honestly  know  how  informed  it  is, 
but  one  of  the  reasons  the  Saudis  did  not  want  to  support  us  in 
these  last  couple  of  weeks  is  that  they  felt  we  were  going  to  pin- 
prick, and  that  this  is  the  old,  if  you  are  going  to  take  on  the  king, 
you  had  better  kill  him,  not  just  wound  him,  the  theory  being  pro- 
pounded that  if  they  felt  we  were  really  prepared  to  act  so  aggres- 
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sively  that  we  had  a  chance  of  destabilizing  the  Iraqi  regime  of 
Saddam  that  they  would  support  us. 

What  about  that?  Is  there  an  argument  to  be  made  not  iust  for 
containment  but  for  removal  of  Saddam,  both  because  of  tne  atti- 
tude of  allies  like  the  Saudis,  and  on  the  argument  that  the  person 
who  would  replace  him  would  not  be  Thomas  Jefferson,  but  at  least 
it  would  not  be  Saddam,  and  we  would  have  a  better  chance  of  be- 
ginning just  the  kind  of  carrot  dialogue  that  you  described  to  Sen- 
ator Nunn? 

Dr.  CoRDESMAN.  I  think  there  are  two  issues  here.  One  is,  can 
you  easily  get  rid  of  Saddam  Hussein?  The  second  is,  did  the 
Saudis  act  because  of  that  set  of  concerns? 

Let  me  begin  with  the  latter  question.  I  do  not  believe  the  Saudis 
were  motivated  by  the  fact  that  we  had  to  conduct  all-or-nothing 
strikes  against  Iraq,  either  completely  getting  rid  of  the  threat,  or 
at  least  Saddam,  or  doing  nothing. 

First,  the  Saudis  move  very  slowly.  Second,  the  Saudis  could  not 
care  less  about  the  Kurds.  Arab  States  may  really  strongly  dislike 
Saddam,  but  one  aspect  of  Arab  nationalism  is,  they  will  always 
back  an  Arab  leader  and  Arab  sovereignty  over  any  ethnic  minor- 
ity, and  the  Kurds  are  not  Arabs. 

Further,  the  Puk — the  Kurdish  faction  that  we  are  talking 
about — was  one  which  was  backed  by  Iran  and  our  allies  see  Iran 
is  at  least  the  threat  that  Saddam  Hussein  poses.  Arabs  also  seek 
the  Puk — I  do  not  wish  to  get  too  much  into  the  personalities  of  the 
Kurdish  leaders — as  corrupt.  One  can  easily  be  overcritical,  but 
Talibani  sometimes  in  Arabic  is  referred  to  as  everybody's  slippers. 

The  faction  that  was  backed  by  Iran  is  one  which  had  first  fought 
for  money  when  it  looked  like  Iraq  was  winning  in  the  Iran-Iraq 
War,  for  Iraq  against  Iran.  Then,  when  it  looked  Tike  Iran  was  win- 
ning it  took  money  and  it  fought  for  Iran  against  Iraq.  There  was 
no  respect  within  the  Arab  world,  particularly  within  the  southern 
Gulf,  tor  this  Kurdish  faction.  Nobody  believed  it  was  worth  pro- 
tecting. I  think  that  is  the  real  issue  here. 

Now,  over  time,  as  I  look  at  the  risk  of  Iraq  somehow  recovering 
power  and  posing  a  new  threat  to  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia  be- 
cause it  wins  or  appears  to  win  in  the  Kurdish  area,  I  think  they 
will  be  mysteriously  be  more  willing  to  support  military  escalation 
by  the  United  States. 

Then  let  me  turn  to  Saddam  Hussein.  Both  professionally  and  as 
an  analyst  I  have  seen  endless  plans  to  assassinate  or  get  rid  of 
foreign  leaders.  Many  people,  many  of  them  Iraqis  but  some  of 
them  foreign,  have  tried  to  assassinate  Saddam  Hussein  ever  since 
1979. 

We  now  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  we  conducted  a  whole  se- 
ries of  air  strikes  during  the  Gulf  War  attempting  to  strike  at 
bunkers  where  we  were  attempting  to  target  Saddam  Hussein.  In 
fact,  at  one  point  there  was  considerable  celebration  in  CENTCOM 
because  we  thought  we  had  hit  a  bunker  where  he  was  present  and 
killed  him.  We  failed. 

As  has  been  very  clear  from  the  press,  we  conducted  another,  I 
think  not  overly  sophisticated  attempt  to  get  rid  of  Saddam  by  con- 
ducting support  of  factions  in  the  Kurdish  enclave. 

It  is  not  easy.  It  is  not  very  practical. 
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Let  me  just  ask  everyone  to  think  for  a  moment.  Suppose  we  did 
not  have  somebody  who  made  Saddam's  mistakes.  Suppose  we  had 
a  quieter  man  wno  had  waited  2  years  until  Iraq  nad  nuclear 
weapons  and  Iraq  had  completed  its  missile  forces,  and  then  had 
moved  into  Kuwait.  A  quieter,  more  calculating  Iraqi  authoritarian 
is  not  better  in  terms  of  our  strategic  interest  than  Saddam. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Cordesman.  that 
Talibani  faction  sounds  like  some  local  war  Democrats  have  dealt 
with  over  the  years.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Lieberman.  That  could  probably  go  on  the  Republican 
side,  too. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  this.  This  was  an  excel- 
lent hearing. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Dr.  Cordesman,  our  time  is  about  up,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
two  more  brief  questions  that  if  you  would  answer  them  briefly  I 
would  appreciate  it. 

Saddam  Hussein  appears  to  have  improved  his  situation  and  sta- 
bilized his  regime  by  expanding  his  control  over  the  Kurdish  safe 
zone  in  northern  Iraq.  W^at  steps  do  you  believe  the  United  States 
should  take  to  further  prevent  Hussein  from  expanding  his  influ- 
ence? 

Dr.  Cordesman.  I  think  we  now  have  to  go  forward  with  a  sus- 
pension of  986.  I  think  we  have  to  go  forward  and  ruthlessly  en- 
force what  we  have  declared  the  expansion  of  the  new  no-fly  zone; 
we  have  to  respond  to  any  kind  of  military  provocation  from  Iraq. 
I  would  recommend  that  we  go  beyond  attacking  air  defense  tar- 
gets and  attack  targets  of  more  value  to  the  regime  such  as  major 
command  and  control  facilities,  including  sites  like  the  special  Re- 
publican Guards,  that  are  targets  which  will  send  Saddam  and  the 
region  a  message  that  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  act  at  a 
more  decisive  level. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Dr.  Cordesman,  U.S.  targets  for  air 
strikes  so  far  have  been  limited  to  air  defense  facilities  in  southern 
Iraq  to  avoid  civilian  losses.  Such  limited  targeting  seems  to  be  of 
limited  value.  Should  the  target  list  be  expanded? 

Dr.  Cordesman.  Senator,  I  believe  that  if  we  can  expand  the  tar- 
get list  as  Secretary  Baker  stated,  yes.  I  think,  however,  one  has 
to  be  very  careful  about  making  such  recommendation,  because  to 
go  back  to  the  problem  of  what  kind  of  support  we  can  expect  from 
Turkey,  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  other  Gulf  States,  what  would  hap- 
pen in  Kuwait  if  we  conduct  a  large-scale  strike  which  other  Gulf 
States  will  not  support? 

These  issues  I  think  sometimes  are  sort  of  tied  down  to  the  plan- 
ning of  simplv  what  goes  on  in  the  U.S.  administration.  But  I  think 
what  is  involved  is  a  much  more  complex  problem,  and  I  do  not 
envy  the  people  in  the  Pentagon  who  have  to  negotiate  with  Turkev 
and  the  Arab  States  in  trying  to  get  to  levels  of  escalation  whicn 
would  be  more  effective. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Dr.  Cordesman,  we  appreciate  your  pres- 
ence here  today.  Your  great  knowledge  and  experience  in  this  area 
has  been  very  helpful  to  our  committee.  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
this.  You  have  a  very  comprehensive  statement  here  that  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  record.  Would  you  mind  taking  this  and  seeing 
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if  you  can  shorten  it  some?  The  printing  costs  the  Government  so 
much.  If  you  could  abbreviate  it  somewhat,  we  would  appreciate  it. 
Could  you  do  that  for  us? 

Dr.  CORDESMAN.  I  will  do  my  very  best,  Senator. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Give  it  to  the  clerk  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  I  would  like  for  that  statement  to  follow  your 
statement  here  today. 

Dr.  CoRDESMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  your  pres- 
ence, and  we  wish  you  well. 

Dr.  CoRDESMAN.  Thank  vou. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  We  will  now  adjourn  the  meeting. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:50  p.m.,  the  committee  adjourned.! 
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